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Art. I—PARKER’S SERMONS OF RELIGION. 


Ten Sermons of Religion. By Theodore Parker. London: 
J. Chapman. 1853. 


In this volume Theodore Parker returns to his first love, 
to the contemplations for which by his nature he is so 
eminently qualified, the contemplations of real Religion,— 
and he renews the gifts by which he first made his name 
known, and won the admiration and gratitude of so many 
hearts. Latterly he has been engaged in other tasks, 
tasks not of peace but of war. His eye has been drawn 
away from the tranquil heavens to some of the ugliest 
aspects of this world, and if whilst engaged in his great 
strife for his brother he has glanced upwards to his God 
it has been in protest, in menace, in appeal from short- 
lived oppression to eternal judgment. The whole currents 
of a nature fitted for thought, and meditation, and pro- 
phetic utterance, have been violently arrested, and turned 
against the horrid indignities to man and God that were 
meeting him in his daily walks. This is a fierce trial for 
any nature ; to take it from its affinities and commit it to 
its antagonisms; to withdraw it from the loving pursuit 
of Good, and place it face to face in deadly contest with 
Evil. For though these make the two complements of 
holy power, there are but few whose sweetness will not 
sour in the shock of a conflict which they feel to be so un- 
natural, whose strength in God will not turn to violence, 
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when it has to deal with what it cannot otherwise regard 
than as the monstrous iniquity of man. Rare and to be 
reverenced beyond all other power is the power to turn 
from what we love to what we hate without disturbing the 
balance of our spirit, so that it can serve God in conflict 
and in protest without bringing the turbid elements to 
the surface. Let no one who has not engaged in strife 
with some great iniquity, an iniquity that is popular, an 
iniquity that mounts upon the shoulders of the law, and 
makes public opinion its beast of burden—an iniquity 
that will not admit itself to be iniquity, but is bold, arro- 
gant, shameless, insolent,—too rashly conclude that his 
equanimity, his might of gentleness, his severe power of 
love, would mix its elements with no baser matter, utter 
no harsh cry, and strike no angry blow in such a fight. 
That Mr. Parker has passed perfect through this ordeal 
we cannot say. We cannot say that no fierceness has 
mingled with his love, that his countenance has been as 
beautiful, as doubtless it might have been, in stern conflict 
as in prayerful thought, that there has been no rancour to 
open enemies, no injustice towards any whose too cold 
words falling upon his heat he has hissed off in scorn, 
like so much damp from red-hot steel. Towards one 
eminent man we cannot clear him of injustice. We will 
not name him here, because we love him too much to bring 
his name into connection with scoff and scorn. In the 
view that he has taken of the Fugitive Slave Act we do 
not agree, but that any proceeding of his, or absence of 
proceeding, any speech or silence, has been determined by 
selfishness, or cowardice, or inhumanity, we shall not be- 
lieve. Even if we had to believe him guilty of the un- 
natural words which again and again he has denied, we 
could not but mourn to find Mr. Parker engaged in such 
bitter persecution, stabbing at a reputation with such 
determined purpose. The jeer, the insult, the scornful 
allusion, the calling of names, the imputation of base 
sordidness, the sudden descent from the flights of earnest 
eloquence to a personal animosity that actually plays with 
its contempt,—these are not worthy of Mr. Parker’s noble 

sause and nobler nature. To love God with a pure heart 
is comparatively easy. To fight His battles without our 
love curdling into hatred and injustice towards those we 
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deem His foes or faithless friends requires the highest 
greatness. Mr. Parker should remember that it is not 
only in the nature of some men, but that it is their mis- 
sion, the very part that God has given them to perform, 
to hold back when other men advance too far, to speak 
words of caution because other men have spoken words of 
violence, nay to sacrifice the delight they would have had 
in giving the rein to their impulses, because others have 
already indulged in them up to the limits of safety. 
Gladly should we see atonement and reconciliation made, 
and this one stain wiped off, with confession, from so high 
an advocacy,—this one angry spot, this one flush of the 
carnal man, removed from the spiritual clearness of the 
prophet’s brow. 

From heats and strifes of this kind Mr. Parker has now 
and again looked upwards to the eternal heights, and in 
this volume he tells us what he has seen and heard upon 
the Mount. Not that his gaze has been always steady. 
Even in looking up to God some hated form of human 
wrong, that has recently crossed his path, flits again across 
his field of sight,—and whilst listening to catch the music 
of the spheres the neighbouring sound of human passions, 
to which he lends an ear, disturbs the silence. Of this he 
is not insensible himself, and pleads, in his rich poetic way, 
that “as a country girl makes her festal wreath of such 
blossoms as the fields offer at the time, of violets and 
wind-flowers in the spring, of roses and water-lilies in 
summer, and in autumn of the fringed gentian and the 
aster,—so must it be with the sermons which a minister 
gathers up under serene or stormy skies.” Accordingly 
the style of this volume has not the sustained and joyous 
course of the noble Discourse of Religion, though even 
there there is many a withering word flung with hearty 
aim, many a side glance, from heaven to earth, in scorn of 
all pretenders. Even when treating of the highest themes, 
striving to look direct into the nature of God, he cannot 
forget the dishonour that the world around is doing Him. 
He pauses in his highest career of divine thought to pounce 
upon some human felon or felony. The style therefore is 
broken, irritable, scornful, occasionally peevish. The calm 
flow of its orderly development is interrupted to drag 
some folly or wickedness of the times into the light of its 
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divine contrast, and so it fails in dignity, in quiet and as- 
sured impression. He is always fretting against some 
obstacle, turning aside from his natural way to flout at 
some absurdity; giving a glance and a scoff in passing at 
some wrong or wrong-doer, whose existence he cannot 
forget and must resent as an unbearable anomaly. Mr. 
Parker has in fact in his nature a large preponderance of 
the Hebrew Prophet; yet when iniquity and oppression do 
not trouble him no man can rise more easily into the un- 
clouded light, or sing more divinely the unmixed joys of 
the heart’s communion with God. 

Mr. Parker’s chief characteristic, as a religious thinker, 
is his devotion to the real, his power of distinguishing 
the true and essential, what has life and gives life, from 
whatever is accidental or conventional. His reverence for 
all the life of God that is in man’s nature, or can be re- 
ceived from the Almighty’s manifestations of himself, for 
all the life of God that can be uttered and expressed in 
the life of man is profound and quick: but his fear of for- 
malism, of churches, of church-machinery, of all that is 
professional and ceremonial in worship, is an abiding dis- 
comfort, and runs almost into hatred. His great vocation 
is to protect the religious against the ecclesiastical, to 
assert the individual rights and spiritual fellowship with 
God of the living soul, whether it can find its place or 
not within any of the associations, under any of the in- 
fluences, which men believe to be powerful in their own 
case for their own nourishment. The communion of man 
with God, of the derived nature with the fountain nature, 
and a life in every action and every thought, with the due 
subordination and co-operation of all our faculties, true to 
the law of that fellowship,—this is with him the absolute 
religion. This nothing must limit, nothing must com- 
mand. Christ himself is not the goal of the soul, not the 
present master and guide, but an impulse of, communi- 
cated long ago. Mr. Parker, we are inclined to believe, 
has never at any time in his life been able to do full jus- 
tice to the action of Christ in the spiritual development 
of mankind. Profoundly impressed with the great funda- 
mental truth of religion—that the evidences of the Al- 
mighty are all in the original constitution of our souls, 
he has not equally perceived that it is only a living touch 
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that can kindle these sensibilities, only the fulness of their 
life in another that can make them understand them- 
selves, or show them their perfect glory, as it requires heat 
to develop heat. We doubt whether Mr. Parker has 
ever seen that if it had not been for Christ, the spiritual 
harmony of human nature, and the harmonized character 
of the one eternal Spirit, might for ever have remained a 
secret to us, as avowedly it was to Polytheism, and really 
it now is to many forms of Christianity. The great in- 
visible realities of God—the witnesses to His being and to 
our affinities with Him, he shrined, hidden and obscured 
in the depths of the conscience, and only the intense life 
of some earnest and powerful nature can reach below the 
surface, get beneath the deadness of our habits, and touch 
the living spring, the original fountain of the godlike in 
us. All the elements of a personal consciousness of God 
exist in every soul, but the force of reality, with which 
they are expressed in the character of another, is the in- 
fluence that first reveals them to ourselves. And still 
more does it need the harmonized presence of them all in 
some one perfect being to enable us to understand their 
living union, the complete beauty of their full action, 
their mutual adjustment and reconciliation. And this is 
the great power of Christ; which we doubt whether Mr. 
Parker has ever duly appreciated. To him we are in- 
debted for the power of conceiving, and of retaining the 
conception of the Harmony of the divine character, a con- 
ception that mankind never rose to, until they saw the 
image of it in human nature. And this was inevitable, 
for our own nature is the only basis we possess whence to 
rise to the conception of any other spiritual nature, and 
so long as human nature was disordered and confused, 
attribute conflicting with attribute, it was utterly impos- 
sible that we should be able to introduce harmony into 
the attributes of the divine nature, or to think of God 
after a conception which we did not possess. Hence 
Polytheism was simply the unconscious confession of 
mankind that they could not reconcile and collect into 
one mind all the moral manifestations of the universe : 
and hence also the traces of Polytheism that still linger 
in our Christian Theology. Mr. Parker seems never to 
have perceived the unspeakable advantage we derive from 
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that example of harmonized human nature which Christ 
presents, by which alone we have been enabled as from a 
true image to ascend to some clear comprehension of the 
glorious harmony of God himself, of the union in Him in 
infinite measures of the contrasted spiritual qualities 
which we find reconciled in his Son. This is the specific 
gift that Christ has conferred upon the Religion of the 
world—a human soul clearly manifested, in which all the 
spiritual attributes are so contained and reconciled, that it 
is worthy to be a Type of the infinite Perfection. This is 
the Christian peculiarity, the specific way by which it 
helps us to the conception of one perfect God. There are 
in man the natural lineaments of some likeness unto God, 
but those lineaments exist in dimness, and feebleness, 
and struggling confusion. They are unable to form them- 
selves into a definite picture of that Perfection to which 
they tend, and they are drawn forth out of a chaotic state 
into symmetry and distinctness only by the strong action 
upon them of one exerting the attraction of a living Power. 
Finding no perfection in ourselves, and with no direct 
access to the perfection of the invisible God, whither shall 
we go, or where find any perfect form of spiritual sym- 
metry after which to shape the elements that are in us? 
Even if we could dream for ourselves some dream of Per- 
fection, where would be its certainty—its reality—its pos- 
sibility for us? Conceive the awful loneliness of a spi- 
ritual mind wandering through the Infinite without some 
definite image of its own tendencies and desires—without 
a Christ to give a form to its purpose, a sanction and a law 
to its troubled aspiration! We could not mould ourselves 
after a Perfection that we did not know. And who, 
looking upon the disorders of his own heart, and the 
disorders of the world, and the stormy aspects of Nature, 
will be bold enough to say that man could for himself 
have found the Law of Harmony in these conflicting 
elements, and risen to the conception of the one perfect 
God who is in them and presides over them, and of the 
one Image of Himself that He is ever seeking to develop 
in us? That is the great religious want which human 
nature, without Christ, never could have supplied to itself. 
Certain it is that even Hebrew inspiration failed to reach 
that Law of Harmony, and to present to men’s souls that 
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clear and definite conception of the one perfect God. 
This is the power of Christ’s spirit, and his permanent 
relation to mankind. Into the direct relations of the soul 
with God, Mr. Parker has a profound insight, and therein 
is a great religious Teacher: of the offices of Christ in 
enabling us to perfect those relations, he has, we think, a 
very inadequate appreciation. His intense love for reality, 
his earnest desire to free mankind from everything that 
he regards at the best as but temporally adminicular, 
leads him often to speak in a manner that is most painful 
to those who believe that the one Example of Human Per- 
fection is an indispensable necessity, an everlasting aid, 
to the religious growth of mortal man. We wish to say 
this distinctly, that, having indicated where we separate 
from Mr. Parker, without entering constant exceptions of 
this nature we may be free to do justice to his great 
merits as a religious thinker. 

These Ten Sermons are closely connected—they are in 
fact one root with its branches. That root is the love of 
God, and those branches the various forms of that love in 
the symmetrical developments of man. The one text of 
the whole discourse is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind,” and with this as the text of a Sermon that 
bears the title “Of Piety, and the relation thereto of 
Manly Life,” and which indeed makes the subject of the 
whole series, we cannot but wonder that Mr. Parker did 
not choose the fuller form of the text, and add the words, 
“and with all thy strength.” Nor is this omission without 
effect upon his volume, not indeed upon what it really 
contains, but upon its formal divisions, for in his four- 
fold form of Piety, the full development of each of which, 
with their. vital union, makes the great lesson that he 
teaches, the Piety of the Strength, the Piety that has its 
end in Action, that turns our spiritual thoughts into 
things, that puts forth effort and brings all that is in us 
into harmonious and manifested Life, has no nominal 
place. It is not enough to love God with the Heart, and 
the Soul, and the Mind, unless the Life loves Him too, 
unless the Faculties of Action find their delight in work- 
ing His will, in bringing forth into expression and reality 
the Goodness he inspires, the Truth he teaches, the 
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Beauty he reveals, the Holiness he requires. We must 
love God with our strength, worship Him with our 
energies, our obedience, our struggles of will, our living 
sacrifices,—for this it is that calls out the immost life of 
Heart and Soul and Mind, and adds thereto another life 
of its own, the life of effort and reality. The sensibilities 
of Gratitude are wasted-—the dream of Sanctity dies in 
the cell or floats on the air—the contemplations of the 
Intellect move through cold space, meeting neither God 
nor man—and all fail to accomplish that whereunto they 
were given, until they become living energies, and love 
God so truly as to strive without ceasing fo de the images 
of Himself. Doubtless all this is most powerfully taught 
in Mr. Parker’s Ten Sermons, and is indeed their very 
pith and marrow, but we should greatly prefer that he 
had labelled it upon them, and adopted the scriptural 
division of the fourfold form of Piety. Instead of thus, 
he introduces another head, that of the Conscience, which 
might have found its place under the Soul, and makes the 
Love of God to be intellectual, and moral, and affectional, 
and spiritual. Doubtless the same thing is meant, but 
we prefer to say that the totality of Piety is to love God 
with the Heart, and with the Mind, and with the Soul, 
and with the Strength, that is, with the Life, with that 
mighty and consecrated will which binds all together into 
one indivisible organism. Each of these forms of Piety 
Mr. Parker exhibits separately, and their union in the full 
life of man. These are the subjects of the five first 
Sermons: the five last set forth the power and joy of 
Religion, the method of its culture, the danger of con- 
fusing the conventional with the natural, and the measures 
of man’s communion with the Infinite, as determined by 
the condition of his own faculties, by the quantity and 
the quality of his heart, his mind, his soul, and his 
will. 

As we cannot say that there is any new truth, or new 
method, in these remarkable sermons that separates Mr. 
Parker from other eminent thinkers who have searched 
into the spiritual root of religion, and yet as he has no 
exact fellow as a Preacher, and forms a class by himself, 
we do not intend to present any exhaustive analysis of this 
volume, but rather, by a few examples, to show what Mr, 
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Parker is as a prophet to his brother men. His taste will 
often shock our readers, and, indeed, his whole manner be 
deemed quite inadmissible in all pulpits where decorum 
reigns and is in higher demand than life itself—but taste 
is very much a matter of geographical latitude and longi- 
tude, and we must not quarrel with the shape of the axe 
that has temper and weight to fell the forest. We cannot 
deny, indeed, that they are not the mere local rules, but 
the universal principles of taste, that Mr. Parker fre- 
quently outrages; and this is the greatest injury that he 
has received from the practical strife in which his later 
life has been passed. He has grown careless of the sym- 
metry of his thought: he speaks and utters under the 
force of single impulses and passions. If a weapon will 
serve his purpose he uses it, though it is ungraceful in his 
hand : he has quite forgotten, that in thought, as in action, 
the fullest beauty is the fullest power, and that every- 
thing vulgar, whatever may be its coarse and momentary 
strength, is doomed to perish. Yet we doubt not that 
this sacrifice of full and perfect beauty has been wrung 
from him by sore emergencies: not that such sacrifice has 
helped the execution of his work, but that in the heats 
and chafings of his spirit, the pressure of time, and the 
impatience of an incensed benevolence, he has not been 
able to preserve the totality of his being. We wish it 
could have been otherwise, for Mr. Parker, both by genius 
and culture, was fitted for wonderful triumphs of artistic 
skill, and to have kept and perfected this power would 
have been as useful to the successes of his life as of his 
thought. 

Mr. Parker complains that certain elementary lessons 
and aids to piety which may awaken its infant intelligence 
and help its infant steps, are regarded as needful culture 
to our latest days, and that thus all natural growth is pre- 
vented, and Religion loses its manliness. This is an inevi- 
table result if religion is a life apart, and not the spirit 
which strengthens all our life:— 


** Nobody thinks it necessary or beautiful for the accomplished 
scholar to go back to his alphabet, and repeat it over, to return to 
his early arithmetic and paradigms of grammar, when he knows 
them all; for this is not needful to keep an active mind in a 
normal condition, and perform the mental work of a mature man. 
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Nobody sends a lumberer from the woods back to his nursery, or 
tells him he cannot keep his strength without daily or weekly 
sleeping in his little cradle, or exercising with a hoop, or top, or 
ball, which helped his babyhood. Because these little trifles helped 
him once, they cannot help him now. Man, reaching forwards, 
forgets the things that are behind. 

** Now the mischief is, that in matters of religion, men demand 
that he who has a mature and well-proportioned piety should 
always go back to the rude helps of his boyhood, to the A B ¢ 
of Religion, and the nursery-books of piety. He is not bid to take 
his power of piety, and apply that to the common works of life. 
The Newton of piety is sent back to the dame-school of religion, 
and told to keep counting his fingers, otherwise there is no health 
in him, and all piety is wiped out of his consciousness, and he 
hates God, and God hates him. He must study the anicular lines 
on the school-dame’s slate, not the diagrams of God writ on the 
heavens in points of fire. We are told that what once thus helped 
to form a religious character must be continually resorted to, and 
become the permanent form thereof. 

** This notion is exceedingly pernicious. It wastes the practical 
power of piety by directing it from its natural work ; it keeps the 
steam-engine alw: ys fannin 1g and blowing itself, perpetually firing 
itself up, “while it turns no wheels but its own, and does no work 
but feed and fire itself. This constant firing up of one’s self is 
looked on as the natural work and only form of piety. Ask any 
popular minister, in one of the predominant sects, for the man most 
marked for piety, and he will not show you the men with the power 
of business who do the work of life,—the upright mechanic, mer- 
chant, or farmer; not the man with the power of thought, of jus- 
tice, or of love; not him whose whole life is one great act of fourtold 
piety. No, he will show you some men who are always a daw- 
dling over their souls, going back to the baby-jumpers and nursery- 
rhymes of their early days, and everlastingly coming to the church 
to fire themselves up, calling themselves ‘ miserable offenders,’ 
and saying, ‘Save us, good Lord.’ If a man thinks himself a 
miserable offender, let him away with the offence, and be done 
with the complaint at once and for ever. It is dangerous to reite- 
rate so sad acry.”—P. 18. 


There are some very powerful sketches of the dreadful 
caricature of Religion that ensues, when some of its ele- 
ments are altogether omitted, or perhaps only one of them 
retained. We cannot defend the taste, nor even the feel- 
ing, of the following passage, for it riots in power, but the 
protest it contains is not unneeded even in these days:— 
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“ Hitherto justice has not been done to the affections in re- 
ligion. We have been taught to fear God, not to love Him; to see 
Him in the earthquake and the storm, in the deluge, or ‘the ten 
plagues of Egypt,’ in the ‘ black death,’ or the cholera; not to see 
God in the morning sun, or in the evening full of radiant gen- 
tleness. Love has little to do with the popular religion of our 
times. God is painted as a dreadful Eye, which bores through the 
darkness to spy out the faults of men who sneak and skulk about 
the world; or as a naked, bony Arm, uplifted to crush his chil- 
dren down with horrid squelch to endless hell. The long line of 
scoffers from Lucian, their great hierophant, down to Voltaire and 
his living coadjutors, have not shamed the priesthood from such 
revolting images of deity. Sterner men, who saw the loveliness of 
the dear God, and set it forth in holy speech and _ holy life,—to 
meet a fate on earth far harder than the scoffer’s doom—they cannot 
yet teach men that love of God casts every fear away. In the Catholic 
mythology, the Virgin Mary, its most original creation, represents 
pure love—she, and she alone. Hence is she the popular object 
of worship in all Catholic countries. But the popular Protestant 
sects have the Roman Godhead, after Mary is taken away.”— 
P. 123. 

As a companion to this picture, we give the Sketch of 
Religion without Morality. 

“ You may try to develop the Soul to the neglect of the Con- 
science ;—your Antinomian will recognise no moral law : ‘All things 
are permissible to the elect ; let them do what they will, they cannot 
sin, for they are born of God; the moral law is needless under the 
Gospel,’ says he. Religion will be made the pander of wrong, and 
priests will pimp for respectable iniquity. God is thus represented 
as unjust, partial, cruel, and full of vengeance. The most unjust 
things will be demanded in his name; the laws and practices of 
a barbarous nation will be ascribed to God, and men told to ob- 
serve and keep them. Religion will aim to conserve the ritual 
barbarities of ruder times; moral works will be thought hostile to 
piety ; goodness regarded as of no value, rather as proof that man 
is not under ‘the covenant of grace,’ but only of works. Con- 
science will be thought an uncertain guide. No ‘higher law’ will 
be allowed in religion,-——only the interest of the politician and the 
calculation of the merchant must have rule in the State. The whim 
of some priest, a new or an old traditionary whim, must be the 
rule in the Church. It will then be taught that religion is for the 
Sunday and holy communion; business for the week and daily life. 
The most respectable churches will be such as do nothing to make 
the world a better place, and men and women fitter to live in it. 
The catechism will have nothing to do with the conduct, nor 
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prayers with practice. If the churches will have religion without 
morals, many a good and conscientious man will go to the opposite 
extreme, and have morals without religion—will jeer and mock at 
all complete and conscious piety; eminently moral men will flee 
off from the churches, which will be left with their idle mummeries 
and vain conceits.”—P. 147. 


There are several passages in these Sermons which 
might tend to lax views of Sin. Mr. Parker often speaks 
of sin as one of those unsuccessful experiments, one of 
those mistakes that teach by failure. Now it is true that 
the latent vice in a man may require to come to a head, 
and break out into sin, that it may be brought under 
the divine treatment and healed, but in that case the 
open sin is in fact the punishment on the man’s character, 
the dreadful consequence of the inward state which he has 
suffered in himself. The man had inwardly been a sin- 
ner long before that crisis is reached which brings the 
paroxysm of remorse that restores the lost balance of his 
nature ; so that the sin which appears to heal him is in 
fact his retribution, the breaking out of the corruption that 
was long gathering in him. The following doctrine is one 
of extreme danger, and would deprive piety of all organic 
life and growth :-— 


* Do you commit a sin, an intentional violation of the law of 
God, you may make even that help you in your religious growth. 
He who never hungered knows not the worth of bread; who never 
suffered, nor sorrowed, 1 nor went desolate and alone, knows not the 
full value of human sympathy and human love. I have sometimes 
thought that a man who had never sinned, nor broke the integrity 
of his consciousness, nor, by wandering, disturbed the continuity of 
his march towards perfection,—that he could not know the power 
of religion to fortify the soul. But there are no such men. We 
learn to walk by stumbling, at the first; and spiritual experience 
is also bought by errors of the soul. Penitence is but the cry of the 
child hurt in its fall. Shame on us that we affect the pain so oft, 
and only learn to whine an unnatural contrition! Sure I am that 
the grief of a soul, self-wounded, the stings of self-reproach, the 
torment of remorse for errors of passion, for sins of calculation, 
may quicken any man in his course to manhood, till he runs and is 


not weary. The mariner learns wisdom from each mise arriage of 
his ship, and fronts the seas anew to triumph over wind and waves.” 
—P. 285. 


That the self-revealings and remorse of sin may work a 
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cure, is no proof that it was good for the man to sin. A 
sharp attack may remove some vice or weakness out of 
the body, but that is no proof that a constitution uni- 
formly sound and healthy would not have been better. 
Yet sinful man requires some doctrine of comfort, and 
here Mr. Parker himself supplies it with fuller power and 
holier spirit :— 

“In such a mighty work as this of life, such a complication of 
forces within, of circumstances without, such imperfect guidance as 
the world can furnish in this work, I should expect to miss the 
way sometimes, and with painful feet, and heart stung with “4 
reproach, or grief, or shame, retread the way shamefi iced and sad 
The field that is ploughe d all over with Remorse, driving his team 
that breathe fire, yields not a faint harvest to the great Reaper’s 
hand. Trust in God will do two things. It will keep you from 
many an error; nobody knows how great a gain this is, till he has 
tried. Then it will help you after you have wandered from the 
way. Fallen, you will not despair, but rise the wiser and the 
stronger for the fall.’—P. 199. 

We do not know whether composedness of face is one 
of the conventional sacraments which Mr. Parker would 
banish as so much hypocrisy from our churches, and laugh- 
ter one of the healthy expressions of cheerful piety which 
he would desire to encourage. Certainly no power of 
face, within a church, could stand this description of the 
manner in which Christians are manufactured as a class, 
without any separate individuality, and of an ordinary 
Sunday, and an ordinary Preacher. Yet how good and 
true, and needful to be spoken, in some effective way, it 
all is !— 

‘We live in the midst of religious machinery. Many mechanics 
at piety, often only apprentices and _ slow to learn, are turning the 
various ecclesiastical mills, and the creak of the motion is thought 
‘the voice of God.’ You put into the hopper a crowd of 
persons, young and old, and soon they are ground out into the 
common run of Christians, sacked up, and stored away for safe 
keeping in the appropriate bins of the great ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, and labelled with their party names. You look about in 


what is dryly called ‘the religious world.” What a mass of ma- 
chinery is there, of dead timber, not green trees! What a jar 
and discord of iron clattering upon iron! Action is of ma- 


chinery, not of life, and it is green new life that you want. 
So men grow dull in their churches. What a weariness is an 
ordinary meeting in one of the fifty-two ordinary Sundays of the 
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year! What a dreary thing is an ordinary sermon of an ordinary 
minister! He does not wish to preach it; the audience does not 
wish to hear it. So he makes a feint of preaching, they a feint of 
hearing him preach. But he preaches not; they hear not. He is 
dull as the cushion he beats, they as the cushions they cover. A 
body of men met in a church for nothing, and about nothing, and 
to hear nobody, is to me a ghastly spectacle. Did you ever see 
rattle in a cold day in the country crowd together in an enclosure, 
the ground frozen under their feet, and no hay spread upon it,— 
huddling together for warmth, hungry, but inactive, because penned 
up, and waiting with the heavy, slumberous patience of oxen till 
some man should come and shake down to them a truss of clean 
bright hay, still redolent with clover and honeysuckle? That is a 
cheerful sight; and when the farmer comes and hews their winter 
food out of the stack, what life is in these slumberous oxen! their 
venerable eyes are full of light, because they see their food. Ah 
me! how many a herd of men is stall-hungered in the churches, 
not getting even the hay of religion, only a little chaff swept off 
from old threshing floors whence the corn which great men beat 
out of its husk was gathered up to feed and bless mankind! 
Churches are built of stone. I have often thought pulpits should 
be cushioned with husks. 

** Of all melancholy social sights that one sees, few are so sad as 
a body of men got together to convert mankind to sectarianism by 
ecclesiastical machinery,—men dead as timber, cut down dead and 
dry! Out of wire, muslin, thread, starch, gum, and sundry chem- 
icals, French millivers make by dozens what they call roses, lilies 
of the valley, forget-me-nots, and the like. Scentless and seedless 
abortions are they, and no more. What a difference between the 
flower the lover gathers by the brook-side for his maiden’s breast, 
and the thing which the milliner makes with her scissors; between 
the forget-me-not of the meadow, and the forget-me-not of the 
shop! Such an odds is there betwixt religious men and Christians 
manufactured in a mill.”—P. 269. 


The artificial test which ecclesiastical men apply to 
Piety, and cause others to apply to it, is set forth in the 
following anecdotes of the deaths of two American states- 
men, John Quincy Adams, and Mr. Polk :— 


“When the late John Quincy Adams died, his piety was one 
topic of commendation in most of the many sermons preached in 
memory of the man. What was the proof or sign of that piety ? 
Scarcely any one found it in his integrity, which had not failed for 
many a year; or his faithful attendance on his political duty; or 
his unflinching love of liberty, and the noble war the aged cham- 
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pion fought for the inalienable rights of man. No! They found 
the test in the fact that he was a member of a church; that he 
went to meeting, and was more decorous than most men while 
there; that he daily read the Bible, and repeated each night a 
simple and beautiful little prayer, which mothers teach their babes 
of grace. No regular minister, I think, found the proof of his 
piety in his zeal for man’s welfare, in the cleanness of his life, and 
hands which never took a bribe. One I remember found a sign of 
that piety in the fact, that he never covered his reverend head till 
fairly out of church.” — 

«You must preach the Gospel, young fanatic,’ quoth the 
world. And that means preaching the common doctrines so as to 
convict no man’s conscience of any actual sin; then press out a 
little pietism, and decant it off in the old bottles of the Church. 

«The late Mr. Polk affords a melancholy example of the effect of 
this mode of proceeding. On his death-bed, when a man ought to 
have nothing to do but to die, the poor man remembers that he has 
not been baptized, wishes to know if there is any ‘ hope’ for him, 
receives the dispensation of water in the usual form, and is thought 
to die a Christian. What a sad sign of the state of religion 
amongst us! To him or to his advisers it did not seem to occur 
that if we live right, it is of small consequence how we die; that 
a life full of duties is the real baptism in the name of man and 
God, and the sign of the Holy Spirit. The churches never taught 
him so. But snivelling at the end is not a Christian and a manly 
death.” —P. 319. 


or 
5 


There are innumerable instances in this volume of an 
extreme bad taste, which can on no account be excused, 
for it is pure self-indulgence, on Mr. Parker’s part, of his 
power of humour, of his broad, joyous, nature, or of his 
keen relish for irony and satire, without having any pecu- 
liar fitness to serve his weightier purpose to vindicate its 
strange appearance in a church. ‘Thus when he compares 
assemblies of Christian divines “to venerable boys riding 
cockhorse on their grandam’s crutch,”—when he assures 
worldly churches that it was not so in Origen’s and Cy- 
prian’s days, that they never thought of telling a young 
maiden, “Come to our church, and you will be sure to get 
a nice husband, as dainty fine as any patrician in Ephesus 
or Carthage,”—when he says, that he has “ seen the Gos- 
pel of God’s love written out in the life of a reptile, more 
clearly than even Nazarene Jesus could tell the tale,’”— 
when he speaks of God “ dropping the sun and moon into 
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the alms-box of the world,’”—when he declares that to a 
frivolous man “the great sacrament of religious life is less 
valuable than a flask of Rhenish wine broke on a jester’s 
head,”—when he asks his congregation if “ever they saw 
a frivolous man and maid in love, so they called it,’—and 
says that the giving and taking of what was called “a 
heart” reminded him of a silly man giving a bad coin to a 
beggar in the streets,—when he says that the fop in his 
waistcoat, answers the fool in his heart who hath said, 
“There is no God,’—“ What is that to me? What if 
there be none? Let us dance and be silly,”"—in all these 
cases there is nothing whatever of force, fitness, or even 
cleverness, to excuse their wantonness, and in one case at 
least profane offensiveness. 

There is one instance of gross taste so painful to us, 
that we hardly know how to name it. Again and again 
Mr. Parker speaks of God as the great Mother of us all. 

One specimen of the licence of the Pulpit we give at 
length, because though we think the illustration of the 
maiden and her clerical lover is false in fact, it is not 
offensive in feeling, and the whole is redeemed by a pas- 
sage of eminent beauty at the close. 


“A man with a single eminent faculty is soon seen through and 
comprehended. ‘This man is good for nothing but practice; that 
only for thought. One is a sentimentalist ; another a traveller. 
But when a man comes, eminent in many and most heterogeneous 
faculties, men do not see through nor comprehend him in a short 
time. If he has in himself all the eminence of all the men in the 
metropolis—why, it will take many a great city to comprehend 
him. The young maiden in the story, for the first time hearing 
her clerical lover preach, wondered that those lips could pray as 
sweetly as they kissed, but could not comprehend the two-fold 
sacrament, the mystery of this double function of a single mouth. 
Anybody can see that corn grows in this field, and kale in that ; 
the roughest clown knows this, but it takes a great many great 
men to describe the botany of a whole continent. So is it ever. Here 
is a religious man, writing on purely internal emotions of piety, of 
love of God, of faith in Him, of rest for the soul, the foretaste of 
heaven. He penetrates the deeps of a religious joy, its peace 
enters his soul, his morning-prayer is a psalm deeper than David’s, 
with a beauty more various than the poetic wreath which the 
shepherd-king gathered from the hill-sides of Jordan, or the 
gardens of Mount Zion. Straightway men say: ‘This man is a 
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sentimentalist; he is a mystic, ali contemplation, all feeling, 

poetical, dreamy, his light is moonshine.’ But ere long our sen- 
timentalist writes of philosophy, and his keen eye sees mines of 
wisdom not quarried heretofore, and he brings a power of un- 
sunned gold to light. Other men say: ‘O, this man is nothing 
but a philosopher, a mere thinker, a mighty head, but with no 
more heart than Chimborazo or Thomas Hobbes.’ Yet presently 
some great sin breaks out, and rolls its desolating flood over the 
land, uprooting field and town, and our philosopher goes out to 
resist the ruin. He denounces the evil, attacks the institution 
which thus deceives men. Straightway men call out: ‘ Iconoclast! 
Boanerges! John Knox! Destroyer!’ and the like. Alas me! 
men do not know that the same sun gathers the dews which water 
the forget-me-not, drooping at noon-day, and drives through the 
sky the irresistible storm that shatters the forest in its thunderous 
march, and piles the ruins of a mountain in an Alpine avalanche. 
The same soul which thundered its forked lightning on Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, poured out poetic parables from his 
golden urn, spread out the sunshine of the beatitudes upon friend 
and foe, and, half in heaven, breathed language wholly thence,— 
‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ ”’—P. 265. 


There are in this volume some remarkably fine sayings, 
worthy to be committed to memory as the aphorisms of 
genius, deep in thought and brilliant in utterance. We 
select a few of these, and present them without order. 


“The fighter is only the hod-carrier of the philanthropist. 
Soldiers build the scaffolding ; with the voice of the trumpet, with 
the thunder of the captain, and manifold shouting, are the stones 
drawn to the spot, but it is a Temple of Peace, which gets builded 
at the last.”,—P. 124. 

‘Genius is the father of a heavenly line; but the mortal mother 
—that is Industry.”—P. 281. 

“It is industry in religion which makes a man a saint. What 
zeal is there for money,—what diligence in learning to be a lawyer, 
a fiddler, or a smith! The same industry to be also religious 
men,—what noble images of God it would make us! ay, what 
blessed men. Even in the special qualities of fiddler, lawyer, 
smith, we should be more; for general manhood is the stuff we 
make into tradesmen of each special craft, and (he gold which was 
Jjine in the ingot is fine also in the medal and the coin.’-—P. 283. 

“If religion is good for anything it is as a rule of conduct for 
daily life, in the business of the individual and the business of the 
nation. It is poor policy and bad business that cannot bear to be 
looked at in the light that lighteneth every man, and tried by the 
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divine measure of all things. J¢ is a poor clock that will not keep 
the time of the universe.” —P. 337. 

“There strikes for me a greater hour: some new joy binds me 
to this, or puts another generation into my arms; another heart 
sheds its life into my own; some great sorrow sends me in upon 
myself and God; out of the flower of self-indulgence the bee of 
remorse stings me into agony. And then I rise from out my 
common consciousness, and take a higher, wider flight into the 
vast paradise of God. ‘Thus does the man, that will, hold com- 
mune with his Father, face to face, and get great income from the 
Soul of all.’”—P. 353. 

Perhaps there is no man of modern days more fully 
qualified than Theodore Parker, by gifts of genius, by 
the union of intellectual and moral qualities, and by both 
special and general culture, to attain to the highest 
eminence in all the fields that are open to a great 
Preacher. He is rich in learning, with a vigour of mind to 
make it serve his purpose with an easy grace, and save 
him from the degradation of carrying it like a burden 
beneath which his own vitality is extinguished. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of philosophy, and 
though far from being a systematic thinker, can bring an 
instrument of the most powerful acuteness to the special 
subject-matter of thought that is before him. He has a 
poet’s delight in beauty; a sympathy with nature flows 
through all his writings like a stream through meadows. He 
has a heart most open to tenderness, prompt to feel whatever 
is touching and ennobling in the relations orin the incidents 
of our human life. He has the twofold power of dealing 
directly with the primary intuitions and sentiments of the 
human soul, and of bringing these into vital practical con- 
nections with existing circumstances, with obvious applica- 
tions, with pressing duties, which when found together pro- 
duce the Prophet, thoroughly furnished for his great office. 
And in addition to all this he is himself a man capable of 
the noblest actions, with the stamp of the hero upon him, of 
that trust in God which makes his life grander than his 
speech, the assertion of his personal conviction upon ques- 
tions of Right and Wrong a power in the community. A 
man in such a position owes a great debt to the world, and 
the world has a right to intreat him, and if needs be to re- 
monstrate with him, not to withhold that which he is called 
to give, nor by vehement indulgence in partial directions 
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of his feeling, or exertions of his power, to spoil its perfect- 
ness. The true test of greatness is the presence of all 
the qualities of a man’s nature in co-ordinate action in 
whatever work or word may proceed from him. In some 
of Mr. Parker’s later writings we see great powers, but un- 
restrained, unchastened by other noble qualities,— by ten- 
derness, by scrupulous justice to individuals, by superiority 
to personal animosity and scorn, by that fuli and severe 
truth which in a rich mind affords all the elements of per- 
fect beauty,—and, therefore, we see great powers wander- 
ing into riot. We would not withdraw Mr. Parker from 
that noble warfare with Slavery, in which, from vehement 
hatred of wrong, his fine nature sometimes loses its balance 
We would only intreat him to be always his entire self, 
to carry the whole fulness of his nature into all that he 
does and says, that it may not lose the power of confer- 
ring perfect gifts upon us. Mr. Parker is in many direc- 
tions far more richly endowed than Dr. Channing, but in 
the preservation of the full beauty and dignity of his na- 
ture in his most earnest strife with evil, Mr. Parker might 
well take Dr. Channing for his model. 








Art. I1.—RELIGIOUS FICTION. 


The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Glen Luna.* By Amy Lothrop. 


Excrert “Amy Herbert,” we never read a child’s story 
to compare in interest with the “ Wide, Wide World ;” 
and as it has gone far through the wide worlds of England 
and America, and received a large share of attention from 
the readers of fiction here and there, it claims, we think, 
with its sister story, some notice at our hands. We have 
lately spoken of the important mfluence acquired by fic- 
tion, and the functions of the critic respecting it. But if 
he is called upon to interpret its deep truths, and explore 
its hidden meanings, and detect its subtle beauties, and 
if he is to determine the laws of taste that should be 
observed by creative genius, no less certain is it, that he 
should endeavour to expose the moral fallacies and _ re- 
ligious errors which appear to him to mar the perfection 
of a noble and life-like production, and to make the 
valuable ally of reverence and reason, to some extent at 
least, the generator of false sentiment or unreal doctrine. 

We enter upon the criticism of these books with no 
narrow prejudice or sectarian animosity; we have been 
delighted as well as instructed by them. None could 
read them without benefit. They move the heart and 
charm the imagination, and prove themselves, on every 
page, to be the productions of women of singular power 
and high character. Were we to say all that we have 
felt during their perusal, we should be believed to be still 
in our childhood, and carried away by a sympathy as 
young and enthusiastic as Ellen Montgomery’s. What 
we shall have to object to in the main is confined almost 
exclusively to the more popular of these productions, which 

* This book has several names; besides the above, attached to the first 
edition that appeared in this country, it is now to be met with under the 
various designations of “ The History of Grace Howard; or, The Family at 
Glen Luna ;” “ Dollars and Cents ;” “ Speculation.” 
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contains grave and serious error, not natural to the creating 
mind, but the artificial graft of an orthodox education. 

Before entering, however, upon this ground, let us ex- 
press our real joy and satisfaction in meeting with books 
for the young, so high in tone and so truly religious. It 
is not because they are so that we have any fault to find. 
We could wish nothing better for the rising generation, 
than that it might possess a whole library of fictitious 
productions such as these, (not of course unmingled with 
a much larger amount of other reading,) provided their 
general tone and religious teaching were of a healthier 
description than such as the “ Wide, Wide World” pre- 
sents, and savoured less of bibliolatry and what is called 
evangelical Christianity. It may seem narrow in us to 
object to a story on account of the theological views of 
the writer; but when those views are brought prominently 
forward, and didactically pressed upon our notice, and urged 
as the proper principles of action, and the sources from 
which peace is to come, to young and old alike, then we 
must step forward, however reluct: uitly, and as the friends 
of truth and reality, declare what we deem false and pre- 
judicial, in works otherwise so beautiful and attractive. 

It will interest our readers to know, what an American 
review has told us, that Elizabeth Wetherell and Amy 
Lothrop are sisters—two Miss Warners ; the elder one is 
the author of the “ Wide, Wide World” and “ Queechy.” 
In many respects she shows more power than the authoress 
of “Glen Luna.” The former delights in describing sen- 
timent and passion, the latter avoids “scenes,” and keeps 
upon the still waters and quiet ways of domestic life. The 
one revels in the pathetic, and probably loves to excite, 
and be excited, to tears, since she describes them as so 
abundant in her little heroine. She takes an orphan each 
time for her central figure. Her sister, on the contrary, 
(who probably considers that some virtue consists in con- 
trolling all outward emotion,) draws characters mainly of 
reserved and subdued feeling, whose affections (though 
almost equally sensitive) are more deep than passionate, 
more self-conscious than violent and impulsive. We do 
not mean to say that there is any disagreeable self-con- 
sciousness in the characters of “ Glen Luna;” by no 
means ; quite the contrary; the book appears to us en- 
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tirely free from this defect, so painfully characteristic of 
our age, and not altogether absent from the tales of her 
sister: we only mean that she gives to her characters not 
more intellect perhaps, but more reflection; and, conse- 
quently, self-knowledge and reason keep the feclings under 
admirable restraint and control; whereas the impulsive 
and less thoughtful minds which her sister delights to de- 
scribe, full of intellectual perception and cuniosity, with 
lively instincts and enthusiastic tendencies, unbalanced 
by meditative power and the clear reasoning of common 
sense, are perpetually convulsed with anger, sorrow, or 
despair. The “ Wide, Wide World” we should judge to 
be the swift production of an open demonstrative cha- 
racter, ready of imagination, and fluent in speech as in 
writing. Miss Warner writes foo easily ; she is too dif- 
fuse. She has plenty to say, and does not care to con- 
dense her narrative. She gives you variety of scene, and 
a good deal of incident, but is quite heedless as to the 
space filled, aud the period required for perusal. It de- 
mands more labour and time to write tersely and briefly, 
mulium in parvo, and this labour and time Miss Warner 
‘annot or will not give. Iler sister has, unquestionably, 
a less ready invention. There is a good deal less variety 
of scene and incident in her tale; and if it is long and 
tedious (which we did not feel it to be), it is more from 
this cause, the sameness of the narrative, than from that 
diffuseness of style observable in the “ Wide, Wide World.” 
We could wish the younger Miss Warner would some- 
times write at more length. She is perfectly enigmatical 
in many of her conversations. We laid down her book 
with no complaint except of the sad labour occasionally 
required to make out what her speakers were referring to, 
or how they slipped so strangely into this or that subject, 
or what in the world they were driving at. We could not 
help thinking that these parts were written at a late hour 
of the night, when the mental powers were in a hazy 
balance between sleeping and waking, or partially occu- 
pied a wool-gathering. The story of “Glen Luna” is 
otherwise unexceptionable. Its style though less vigorous 
and strongly marked than that of the “ Wide, Wide 
World,” is more delicate and graceful, and bears more 
sigus of careful and studied composition. It is more 
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peculiarly the writing of a refined and tasteful mind, of 
the true feminine stamp: full as essentially religious as 
her sister’s book, but the religion is more unobtrusive, 
and given after a less didactic fashion: and this is one of 
its charms. We like to sce religion rather underlying the 
structure of a tale, and spontancously breaking forth, now 
and then, ina full stream to the surface, than brought 
forward systematically, or by oflicious efforts of the will, 
as if the writer were bent upon preaching of duty, and 
not occupied with the simple unfolding of character. In 
another respect also we think that “ Glen Luna” claims 
precedence, as not being anywhere marked in the least 
degree with the prominent and rather disagreeable ten- 
deney of the age, of which some slight traces are to be 
found in the “ Wide, Wide World.” The tendeney we 
allude to is that of loving to dwell upon exaggerated or at 
least uncommon states of sensibility and passion, while 
self-consciousness is close at hand. In Mr. Kingsley’s 
tales, to some extent, this tendency is perceptible, but in 
‘Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” and “ Villette,” it is dominant. 
The authoress of these books draws passion with a keen 
self-consciousness; and while her heroines, bound indeed 
by an iron will under the great law of duty, but subdued 
by no feminine instincts, and chastened by no religious 
love, show themselves prematurely open to the advances 
of their passionate despots, the ardour revealed on the one 
side or the other, or both, being regarded from within as 
well as from without, a painful consciousness is produced 
in the reader as of the presence of unrefined and coarse 
elements in the life presented to him; and however much 
he may own the breadth and power of the painter’s brush, 
he has an unpleasant sense of the colours being by no 
means clear or clean. That these two inharmonious hu- 
man tendencies do not always appear in the same cha- 
racter, matters nothing: they appear in the book; they 
are contiguous in the writing; they mingle their streams 
together, and the precipitate is dark. Look at Louis 
Moore, one of the brothers in “Shirley ;” in him you 
have the very sediments of an earthly nature, and _ self- 
consciousness strongly active. The “Wide, Wide World,” 
and “ Queechy,” are not to be compared with these novels 
fora moment. But truly sensitive and impulsive as Miss 
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Warner’s heroines are, and never without pure and 
feminine instincts, their womanly attachments are too 
early developed, not without a show of consciousness in 
them, and some want of delicacy occasionally in the 
writer: but the least agreeable points of mental charac- 
ter, and those most nearly resembling what we have been 
referring to, are to be found in the delineation of her cool, 
self-conscious, and despotic heroes. She never speaks of 
their true character, or indeed seems to know or under- 
stand it; but it is apparent from the first. We had heard 
so much female adoration expended on Mr. John Hum- 
phreys, that we anticipated making the acquaintance of 
some more exalted Edmund Bertram or Frederick Went- 
worth, before whom the heroes of ‘ Mansfield Park” and 
“ Persuasion” would pale and be forgotten. What was 
our disappointment then to meet with a thoroughly dis- 
agreeable personage ; we use this substantive advisedly ; 
he is a personage essentially; important, and authoritative, 
and most instructive, bearing all the appearance of a 
schoolmaster who has been spoiled by his profession, and 
almost as stupendously dignified as Dr. Blimber himself, 
without any of that gentleman’s native simplicity. He is 
declared religious by his author, but, in our view, does not 
really prove himself so at all, though eminently moral ; 
not religious, 1.e. if religion consist, as we believe, in the 
pious devotion, love, and humility of the heart, and not in 
the dogmatism of the creed, or the iron rule of the will. 
Mr. John Humphreys is not merely proud, but proud in 
the worst way, spiritually proud. He assumes that he has 
found the true way of life, that he can show it to whom 
he will, that he may command the mind and heart of any 
one more ignorant or less evangelical than himself, as if 
the knowledge of the right, the instinct of duty, and the 
willingness of affectionate obedience, were entirely the 
lessons of learning and experience or biblical theology, 
and not of nature and conscience, i.e. of God. Ellen 
Montgomery is truly religious by nature, and continues 
so under all her little errors and struggles, whether her 
dictator be at hand or not. But Ais self-satisfaction and 
self-reliance is anything but religious. She loves, and 
looks up, and clings to higher natures, or those she re- 
gards as such, and bows her soul before the spiritual being 
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whom she serves and adores ; He looks down or around him, 
that is, on his inferiors or equals, but spontaneous reverence 
and affection are no parts of his nature. It is quite a 
mistake to say that he could be interesting as a preacher. 
He might do good ; he might rouse the moral sense; but 
a man so ungenial, so arbitrary, so self-conscious, could 
never move any soul to penitence or devotion. He moves 
about through the story like a performer on the stage ; 
he is always dramatic and “effective,” inasmuch as he is 
aiming to produce effects, moral though they be. It is 
surprising to find how very popular, with the gentler class 
of readers, these magisterial, despotic heroes appear to be. 
With ourselves, we must say, that Mr. Rodney Colling- 
wood (the hero of “ Glen Luna”), though less sharply 
sketched—slightly indistinct perhaps—finds much more 
favour. He is every way more of a Christian and a gen- 
tleman. 

A brief passage from the “ Wide, Wide World” may 
serve as an example of that self-contented condition of 
mind, proper, in his own opinion, to a true Christian 
believer, to one who, as is elsewhere shown, places his 
confidence in the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice and death, 
or in his own belief in that efficacy. We italicise a few 
words, to direct attention to them. 

“© «T wonder,’ said Alice, after a pause, * low those can bear to 
love, or be loved, whose affection can see nothing but a blank 
beyond the grave.’ 

“« « Rew people, I believe,’ said her brother, ‘ would come exactly 
under that description; most flatter themselves with a vague hope 
of reunion after death.’ 

« « But that is a miserable hope—very different from ours.’ 

«Very different indeed! and miserable; for it can only de- 
ceive, but ours is sure. ‘Them that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.”’’ 


Why is the hope of any human being to be thus tossed 
to the winds? Happily the Infinite One may do what He 
will with his own; and as the less narrow heart of a poet 
has written,— 

‘ We think and feel—but will the dead 
Awake to thought again ? 
A voice of comfort answers us 
God doeth nought in vain: 
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He wastes no flower, no bud, no leaf, 
No wind, no cloud, no wave ;—- 

Nor will He waste the hope which grief 
Hath planted in the grave!” 


To Mr. Humphreys, sen., no objection can be made; 
he is slightly sketched, but the circumstances of his life 
make his quiet and reserve natural. The best male cha- 
racter in this story is Mr. Van Brunt. Few delineations 
could be better, more graphic, or more true to life. The 
authoress is, however, more generally successful in de- 
scribing her own sex. In Aunt Fortune, and Alice Hum- 
phreys, and Nancy Vawse, in the invalid Mrs. Montgo- 
mery, and in the last sketches of Scottish Ladies, there i is 
hardly a line that does not tell, and is not drawn from life. 
Pe srhaps little Ellen Chauncey is as sweetly and excellently 
described as any character in the book, and is most beau- 
tifully, with true artistic tact, introduced as a contrast to 
her pensive friend, the heroine of the tale, upon whose 
history and inner life is lavished a skill and power truly 
admirable. 

We believe, however, that in writing for children it is 
very undesirable to take a theme so exciting and sad 
the struggles of a desolate orphan child. Falling into the 
hands of children, the book is as likely to be prejudicial 
to their healthy life as novel reading, of an exciting kind, 
to older minds. It is true that such a position as her 
heroine’s enables the writer to manifest the use of religion 
more easily, just as many preachers find that sermons of 
consolation for sorrow and bereavement are more easily 
written than sermons for the ordinary conditions of life. 
But is it advisable to draw upon the sensibilities of chil- 
dren? Decidedly’ we believe not. Those of a natural 
tenderness and sympathy need no extra excitement of 
this kind. It does them harm, and not good: they need 
bracing for action ; they need to be strengthened by pic- 
tures of courage and scenes of cheerfulness, not to be 
melted into tears. While with others of a harder nature, 
if capable of perceiving the beauty of a character like 
Ellen, without sharing their sensitiveness at all,—an un- 
natural and lamentable sentimentality may too readily be 
induced that cannot be again uprooted. We have been 
rejoiced to find that there are still many natural sponta- 
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neous healthy-minded children to be met with, who have 
neither suffered too keenly with poor Ellen Montgomery, 
nor striven, against their natures, to resemble her. ‘Glen 
Luna” is a story hardly suited to young children at all, but 
eminently more healthy for all who can enter into it. It 
describes the struggles of the owfer life such as it is every- 
way wholesome to contemplate, and does not lay bare the 
tender heart, with the acute sufferings of solitude and 
bereavement. The consequence is, that the one tale 
braces the mind to energy and duty, while the other 
schools the soul into submission. If this latter virtue 
were one commonly required of children; if their natures 
were usually mature in affection at an e: uly age, and their 
lives gener: ally so forlorn and isolated as that of an orphan 
child of peculiar sensibility must be; then we might admit 
that the “ Wide, Wide World” was one of the most useful 
books that had ever been written: but all will allow that 
this is not the case. Where one child is constituted so 
keenly sensitive and tender-hearted, as to suffer from sc- 
paration and bereavement with all the intensity conceiv- 
able in the young, a dozen will be found more hardly con- 
stituted. At all events, circumstances are not often so 
unfortunate, thanks to a gracious Providence, as to try 
the young very severely by a lot of loneliness and unbe- 
friended affection ; and, therefore, as we used to object to 
the novel-like tales of Mrs. Hofland, we cannot but regret 
that powers so remarkable as Miss Warner’s have been 
spent upon a tale of struggle and grief, so calculated to 
excite prematurely the dee per fee lings of the young heart, 
which cannot be too sacredly kept for real life, and must 
be in danger of injury, if too early expended upon fiction. 
If the mature nature suffers (through its vivid appreciation 
of human wants and weaknesses and trials) by too fre- 
quent a perusal of exciting stories, more dangerous is it, 
a great deal, to draw much upon the tender symp: athies 
of childhood by pictures of life, rousing the whole inner 
nature, and yet pictures only. It must cherish an early 
taste for the morbid enjoyments of sentiment through the 
imagination, by no means to be coveted for the young. 
Their tales, we think, should owe their interest to difficul- 
ties and struggles arising rather from without than from 
within; calling for energy, and courage, and self-denial, 
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and honesty, and forbearance, more than for religious re- 
signation and trust. And the best parts of the “ Wide, 
Wide World” are those which have that object rather than 
this. The exercise of forbearance towards Aunt Fortune, 
and forgiveness towards Nancy Vawse, is among the most 
useful and excellent portions of the discipline through 
which Ellen Montgomery has to pass. It is premature to 
ask for deep reliance in a spiritual being at so early an age. 
We do not deny that, to some extent, religious trust will 
often be developed in childhood, and certainly in a cha- 
racter of Ellen’s innate sensitiveness, reverence, and affec- 
tion. But we grow up gradually into trust in God, out of 
trust in humanity; and it is plain enough that even 
Ellen’s trust is really in the Humphreys, and only very 
partially in her Saviour. We would not be understood to 
say that children are incapable of being religious, of being 
possessed with an idea of the presence of God; far from 
it. But it is impossible that at so unripe an age, they 
should be brought to throw themselves, with all their 
troubles, and cares, and perhaps anguish, upon the bosom 
of the Unseen. They need some visible arm, some human 
breast, on which to lay their aching heads and sob out 
their griefs; the youthful imagination cannot grasp—the 
untried affections cannot compass —the all-pervading 
spirit; and Time only can lift up the soul gently and 
gradually to that condition wherein it shall be easy to 
“commit all its griefs and ways” into the gracious hands 
of Him who is “over all, and through all, and in all.” 
Nor is the difficulty removed, though it may be lessened, 
by removing the object of reliance (granting this to be ad- 
missible) from the all-pervading Father to his realised image 
in Christ his Son. It is quite true that Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the companion of Peter and James and John, the 
friend of Mary and Martha, the healer of disease, the 
feeder of the multitude, the restorer of the dead, may be 
comprehended and loved by the young reader of the gos- 
pels, where no adequate conception of the great Life-giver 
can be attained. He who took little children up in his 
arms and blessed them, who washed his disciples’ feet, and 
was bowed in agony in the garden, and remembered his 
mother, and prayed for his enemies, and spoke peace to 
his fellow sufferer on the cross, presents to every mind, 
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even in youth, a reality of existence, and an idea of per- 
fection, that more or less can be grasped and understood. 
But still we do not think it possible, for most children, if 
for any, to be able to cast themselves in thought upon his 
help and care, as if he were a human being close at hand, 
and anxious to assist them. Imagination must be very 
vivid, and Faith very keen, in one whose heart, as yet 
timid and inexperienced, prone to cling to the strong hand 
of protection, and the kind look of love, can find solace 
and support in the merely mentally-conceived image of one 
whom it has never known. ‘This may be possible, not to 
say easy, to one who has for years studied that divine cha- 
racter, and unconsciously drawn forth all its real greatness 
and wonderful beauty by the mingled processes of mental 
study and personal experience. But children must have 
the realities of knowledge to hold by, and the parent, 
sister or friend must frain them up to a love and rever- 
ence for Christ, by fixing their intuitive sympathies first 
upon what is visibly good, or almost virtually made visible 
by the living efforts of the human mind, through eye and 
ear, to convey its impressions to the untaught soul. We 
question much whether any use of the Bible to a child 
really alone in spirit, debarred from all outward help, and 
teaching, and sympathy on religious subjects, would prove 
any effective source of strength and comfort. It was 
through Mrs. Montgomery and the Humphreys that 
Ellen’s high principles were really cultivated, and in send- 
ing her to the Scripture and the Saviour, they only sent 
her to cultivate her higher sympathies with themselves. 
So prayer comforted her, mainly perhaps because she was 
occupied as they wished. A child’s conscience may be 
early cultivated. Very soon do children know right from 
wrong; it is a deeply-seated instinct of our nature, of 
which we become aware long before we know what it 
means, or why it must be obeyed. But reliance upon 
God’s he Ip and blessing under trouble and temptation is 
of much later growth ; and though it is desirable doubtless 
early to teach some simple form of prayer, the deep 
realities and uses of prayer cannot be known and felt at 
a tender age. 

And further; though to a mature mind, thoroughly 
imbued with orthodox views, the “ Wide, Wide World” 
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might prove simply instructive and beautiful, we do not 
believe that to any child with a clear mind and a simple 
heart, there can be any truthful reality in the relation 
there described as existing between man and Jesus Christ, 

or in the manner in which our duties towards him are in- 
culcated. There in the New Testament is set before us a 
great prophet, mighty in power and solitary in holiness ; 
he i is described as de ‘pendent on God, thougl h constantly 
in communion with Him. He is a character of une qualled 
excellence ; but his life and death are parts of the world’s 
history, and all his existence is linked with the past or as- 
sociated with our unearthly future. It is only long cul- 
ture in the popular theology that can lead the mind to 
identify this great Teacher and Prophet of the Jews, with 
the eternal Creator. The one is a human being belonging 
to a certain age and country, the other a spirit indepen- 
dent of all time, the source, and centre, and controller of 
all things. That Jesus was immortal does not prove him 
omnipresent even to our globe,—and the simple reader of 
Scripture would not certainly come away thence with the 
idea, that our great Master and Exemplar, who passed his 
life betw een Galilee >and Judea, was now to be the daily re- 
fuge of the soul, the answerer of prayer, and the giver of 
peace, and the saviour from sin. At any rate whatever may 
seem natural to children trained by T rinitarian parents, we 
must deprecate the influence of these ideas amongst those 

who hold the humanity of Jesus Christ. There is a tendency 
in the present day among Unitarians to forsake the simple 
ground of real conviction, for fanciful sentiments and 
pleasing theories. We should be the last to desire a re- 
turn to the old, hard, unreverential view of Christ’s life 
and character. We do not think of him, with Mr. Parker 
of America, as a distinguished Hebrew reformer, but as 
the express image of the Father, the word of God made 
flesh, the revealer to the world of God’s character and will. 
But this he was by the grace of God, who gave to him, His 
spirit without measure. He was a created being. A He- 
brew of the Hebrews, he executed his divine mission ; cast 
upon the world his glorious revelation, and then returned 
to the Father’s bosom. Historical in his birth, in his life, 
in his death, he bears to the Father of All, the relation we 
bear ourselves, that of a child, a son. We know that God 
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encompasses us behind and before. His presence is es- 
sential to the maintenance of life, to the very existence of 
the air we breathe, the light by which we see,—the ground 
we tread,—the landscape we admire, the human forms we 
love. We feel assured that we could not raise our arm, 
or our eyelid, or move one step, or feel one beating of the 
pulse, if His power were not present,—His will momen- 
tarily operative around and within us. If our Lord is the 
same being with this Almighty One, then we may, in- 
deed, fly to Jesus, and lay our troubles at his feet, for we 
must ever feel him near. But if this be but the arbitrary 
assumption of the fanciful theologian, then why confound 
the all-sustaining personality of God, with the prophet of a 
past age, albeit risen and glorified? When shall we learn 
deeply to love, and highly to revere, and meekly to imitate 
the excellencies of our Lord, without flying off into exag- 

gerated sentiments, and making a God, virtually or re ally, 

of the Son who was sanctified and sent into the world? 
Where is our proof that he abides with us individually, 
and will hear our cry if we call to him, and stretch out his 
hand for our rescue? To put him in the place of God as 
our daily ally and refuge,—is it not to put imagination in 
the place of conviction, and to turn from the inherent 
Spring of all life, to the peculiar Inspirer of the world 
about eighteen centuries ago? from the Independent 
Fountain of all things, to one of earth’s dependent beings 
whose life is among “the records of history, however truly 
it may be de clared the brightest and the best, and lifted 
heavenward by divine attributes and a constant commu- 
nion with the Eternal ? 

To keep upon the firm ground of reality, and not dream 
until we mistake imagination for truth, and truth for 
imagination, is surely one of the first requisites for a deep 
and vital religion. We do approach God through Christ ; 
because our minds can form no image of the “Father so 
pure and perfect, so moving to the deepe st love and vene- 
ration of the heart, as that with which the Gespels supply 
us in our Lord. But because he is the channel or medi- 
ator through which our thoughts ascend on high, he does 
not, therefore, become, in any sense, the present friend 
and sanctifier of the soul: and it appears to us purely 
visionary and self-deceptive, to believe in his spiritual 
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presence with us, and to seek his counsel and support. 
He came to show us how the filial relation of a human 
being to the great Father could be perfectly sustained, 
not to bid us set that filial relation aside, and take a new 
Parent. The relation to God into which he was born, 
was precisely that of which we also are conscious, and his 
example of perfection is lost upon us, if that relation is to 
be changed through the nature of his mission, or the con- 
sequences of his exalted fidelity. Nor do we think that 
an opposite conclusion is to be established on the reading 
of a few texts of scripture. With regard to this, two 
things have to be considered ; the almost inevitable un- 
exactness of many of the reported sayings of Jesus; and 
the place, time, and circumstances in which they were 
uttered. What can be established from a single text in 
a single gospel, like that of Matthew xviii. 20? It might 
be addressed exclusively to his immediate disciples; it 
might refer only to the presence amongst his earnest fol- 
lowers, assembled as such, of that holy spirit which he 
had awakened and fostered; or it might be the Evange- 
list’s version of some saying of Jesus, misunderstood by 
him or indistinctly heard. We must not forget these 
possibilities. It is not at all probable that the words of 
Jesus were taken down as they fell from his lips, and 
many a sentence must have been modified in its meaning, 
and certainly given to us in other words, in the course of its 
transmission to our present Gospels. Who can suppose 
that all the latter chapters of St. John’s Gospel (admitting 
that it was certainly written by him) give us word for 
word the discourse of Christ? The supposition is plainly 
absurd, even were there no reason to believe that it was 
the latest composition of the Evangelist. The more care- 
fully we study the sacred records, the more are we con- 
vinced that we must not rely on the strict verbal accuracy 
of our Scriptures at all, but, contented with their general 
truthfulness, rejoice to be able to draw forth the spirit of 
their teachings throughout. Great mischief is done by 
taking texts away from their context, and giving to them 
a general application, in place of that special one evidently 
thei it own, and the only one of which they will fairly admit. 
We take an example of this error from the “ Wide, Wide 
World ;” the passage occurs near the commencement of 
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the story, and will furnish a good specimen of Miss War- 
ner’s style. Ellen Montgomery is about to be separated 
from her mother, who is consumptive, and going to Eu- 
rope for a voyage, the little girl remaining behind; the 
morning had been spent in making purchases for Ellen. 


“When dinner was over, and the table cleared away, the mother 
and daughter were left, as they always loved to be, alone. It was 
Jate in the afternoon, and already somewhat dark, for clouds had 
gathered over the beautiful sky of the morning, and the wind rising 
now and then, made its voice heard. Mrs. Montgomery was lying 
on the sofa, as usual, seemingly at ease; and Ellen was sitting on 
a little bench before the fire, very much at her ease indeed— 
without any seeming about it. She smiled as she met her 
mother’s eyes. 

*** You have made me very happy to-day, mamma.’ 

«7 am glad of it, my dear child. 1 hoped I should. I believe 
the whole affair has given me as much pleasure, Ellen, as it has 
you.’ There was a pause. 

“«* Mamma, I will take the greatest possible care of my new 
treasures.’ 

** «7 know you will. If I had doubted it, Ellen, most assuredly 
I should not have given them to you—sorry as [ should have been 
to leave you without them. So you see, you have not established 
a character for carefulness in vain.’ 

** And mamma, I hope you have not given them to me in 
vain, either. I will try to use them in the way that I know you 
wish me to; that will be the best way that I can thank you.’ 

* «Well, I have left you no excuse, Ellen. You know fully 
what I wish you to do and to be; and when I am away, I shall 
please myself with thinking, that my little daughter zs following 
her mother’s wishes. I shall believe so, Ellen—you will not let 
me be disappointed ?’ 

‘©¢QOh, no! mamma,’ said Ellen, who was now in her mother’s 
arms. 

« «Well, my child,’ said Mrs. Montgomery, in a lighter tone, 
‘my gifts will serve as reminders for you, if you are ever tempted 
to forget my lessons. If you fail to send me letters, or if those 
you send are not what they ought to be, I think the desk will cry 
shame upon you. And if you ever go an hour with a hole in your 
stocking, or a tear in your dress, or a string off your petticoat, I 
hope the sight of your workbox will make you blush.’ 

“© « Workbox, mamma?’ 

«¢Yes. Oh! I forgot—you ’ve not seen tliat.’ 

«No, mamma! What do you mean?’ 
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« «Why, my dear, that was one of the things you most wanted ; 
but I thought it best not to overwhelm you quite this morning ; 
so, while you were on an exploring expedition round the store, I 
chose and furnished one for you,’ 

* «Oh! mamma, mamma!’ said Ellen, getting up, and clasping 
her hands, ‘ what shall Ido? I don’t know what to say. I can’t 
say anything. Mamma, it’s too much.’ 

*So it seemed, for Ellen sat down, and began to cry. Her 
mother silently reached out a hand to her, which she squeezed and 
kissed with all the energy of gratitude, love, and sorrow; till, 
gently drawn by the same hand, she was placed again in her 
mother’s arms, and upon her bosom; and in that tried resting- 
place she lay, calmed and quieted, till the shades of afternoon 
deepened into evening, and evening into night, and the light of the 
fire was all that was left to them. 

“Though not a word had been spoken for a long time, Ellen 
was not asleep; her eyes were fixed on the red glow of the coals 
in the grate, and she was busily thinking, but not of them. 
Many sober thoughts were passing through her little head, and 
stirring her heart ; a few were of her new possessions, and bright 
projects—more of her mother. She was thinking how very, very 
precious was the heart she could feel beating where her cheek 
lay; she thought it was greater happiness to lie there than anything 
else in life could be; she thought she had rather even die so, on 
her mother’s breast, than live long without her in the world—she 
felt that in earth, or in heaven, there was nothing so dear. Sud- 
denly she broke the silence. 

*** Mamma, what does that mean, “ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of me ?”’’ 

***Tt means just what it says. If you love anybody or any- 
thing better than Jesus Christ, you cannot be one of his children.’ 

** * But then, mamma,’ said Ellen, raising her head, ‘ how can I 
be one of his children? I do love you a great deal better; how 
can I help it, mamma ?’ 

** You cannot help it, I know, my dear,’ said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, with a sigh, ‘except by His grace, who has promised to 
change the hearts of his people—to take away the heart of stone, 
and give them a heart of flesh.’ 

** « But is mine a heart of stone, then, mamma, because I cannot 
help loving you best ?’ 

* «Not to me, dear Ellen,’ replied Mrs. Montgomery, pressing 
closer the little form that lay in her arms; ‘I have never found it 
so. But yet I know that the Lord Jesus is far, far more worthy 
of your affection than I am; and if your heart were not hardened 
by sin, you would see Him so; it is only because you do not know 
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Him that you love me better. Pray, pray, my dear child, that He 
would take away the power of sin, and show you Himself; that 
is all that is wanting.’ 

** «7 will, mamma,’ said Ellen, tearfully. ‘Oh, mamma! what 
shall I do without you?’ 

* Alas! Mrs. Montgomery’s heart echoed the question—she had 
no answer. 

* Mamma,’ said Ellen, after a few minutes, ‘can I have no true 
love to Him at all, unless I love Him Jesé ?’ 

*« *T dare not say that you can,’ answered her mother seriously. 

* *Mamma,’ said Ellen, after a little, again raising her head, 
and looking her mother full in the face, as if willing to apply 
the severest test to this hard doctrine, and speaking with an 
indescribable expression, ‘do you love Him Jdetter than you 
do me?’ 

‘‘She knew her mother loved the Saviour; but she thought it 
scarcely possible that herself could have but the second place in her 
heart ; she ventured a bold question, to prove whether her mother’s 
practice would not contradict her theory. 

* But Mrs. Montgomery answered steadily, ‘I do, my daughter;’ 
and, with a gush of tears, Ellen sunk her head again upon her 
bosom. She had no more to say; her mouth was stopped for ever 
as to the right of the matter, though she still thought it an im- 
possible duty in her own particular case. 

“1 do, indeed, my daughter,’ repeated Mrs. Montgomery; ‘ that 
does not make my love to you the less, but the more, Ellen.’ 

*¢ Qh, mamma, mamma!’ said Ellen, clinging to her, ‘I wish 
you would teach me! I have only you, and [I am going to lose 
you. What shall I do, mamma?’ 

* With a voice that strove to be calm, Mrs. Montgomery 
aunswered—‘ I love them that love me; and they that seek me early 
shall find me.’ And after a minute or two she added, ‘ He who 
says this has promised, too, that He will gather the lambs with 
His arm, and carry them in His bosom.’ ” 


5 


By the ingenuity of the orthodox mind, these two sen- 
tences are quoted as the words of Jesus Christ, the one 
from Proverbs (viii. 17), the other from Isaiah (xl. 11); 
the one consisting of words put by the writer into the 
mouth of personified Wisdom, the other a declaration 
made by the Prophet concerning the gracious kindness 
about to be manifested by Jehovah to his people. “ Be- 
hold the Lord God will come with strong hand, &c.,” is 
the commencement of the passage, and supplies the sub- 
ject of the pronoun He: yet, showing that there is no 
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mistake as to the reputed source of these declarations, 
little Ellen quotes the first of the two later on in the story, 
and “remembers” that her mother had said that they 
were “the Saviour’s words.” 

Now we must earnestly protest against the doctrinal 
contents of this passage. Miss Warner boldly grapples 
with the difficulty she perceives, and puts the whole di- 
lemma forward through her heroine’s simple observations. 
Now, did not the authoress feel how grievously she was 
violating innate human instincts, and human nature ge- 
nerally, if not Scripture also, by first demanding an im- 
possibility from the young and loving heart, and then 
attributing its incapacity to comply with that demand, to 
the effect of original sin? We were not aware that hearts 
could be subdivided; and that that which was human 
and affectionate in one direction, could be (without any 
provocative cause of deadness or hostility, and with an 
obvious cause for reverence and love) hard and icy in an- 
other. That Ellen had a tender and feeling heart, and 
only needed mental growth and experience, together with 
the culture she received, to feel the full claim of Jesus 
Christ on her admiration, veneration, and attachment, is 
amply proved. What, then, is the writer’s ground for ac- 
cusing her of having a “ heart of stone, hardened by sin ?’ 
Simply that she did not love her Lord better than her 
Mother, in deference to the authority of the quoted text. 

The textual question is easily settled. The words of 
Jesus, spoken to his immediate followers and apostles, to 
whom the great work was committed of preaching the Gos- 
pel far and wide over the earth, and who had been privi- 
leged to enjoy a close and confidential intercourse with their 
heavenly Master, cannot bear to us that peculiar force, and 
admit of that /iteral explanation which belonged to them in 
their first utterance. But at the same time they have a 
clear application to ourselves, and undoubtedly imply that 
in cases where some antagonism arises between parental 
claims and those of our divine Teacher, we must prefer duty 
to filial obedience or devotion. More than this we believe 
is not demanded in the text. And it appears to us quite 
suicidal towards those innate affections implanted in our 
souls by our Creator, to demand that, as soon as ever we be- 
come conscious of duty, we shall bring the spiritual rever- 
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ence and devotion that we owe to our unknown Lord, into 
immediate comparison with our personal human affections, 
and set ourselves down as guilty creatures, if our hearts 
are not more strongly knit to him than to our relatives 
and friends. Whatever may be possible for the mature, 
we think that to ask this of children, is nothing less than 
monstrous. To whom are they really most indebted? To 
the Christ of whom they have heard or read in Scripture, 
or to the parents, guardians, or friends who have nursed 
them from infancy, shielded them from cold and heat, 
danger and death, satisfied their natural wants, opened 
their minds and hearts, and blest them with every species 
of culture and love? Christianity has herein its peculiar 
sanction as a divine religion, that it is every way calculated 
to develope, in the most natural and orderly manner, the 
native principles and dispositions of the uncorrupted heart 
of infancy. It does not remove a “heart of stone” and 
replace it by a “heart of flesh ;” it nurtures and elevates 
the innate dispositions of the fleshly heart, and out of hu- 
man affection generates, gradually and harmoniously, the 
love of Christ and God. But it is necessarily some time 
before human attachment, and spiritual reverence and af- 
fection, can be brought to assimilate. This is the slow 
process of years ;—as we learn by broken ties to associate 
the earthly with ‘the heavenly, and by prayer and faithful- 
ness of will to bring down to earth our conceptions and 
our love of Heaven. To bring before us a child so essen- 
tially loveable and good as Ellen Montgomery, and repre- 
sent her to the reader as already separated from God and 
her Saviour, by a mean and e: wthly nature spoiled by sin, 
is to invent a foul blot for humanity, and pretend, at the 
expense of all reality and truth, that it is deforming the 
fair beauties of God’s holiest creation, which it is felt in 
nowise to injure or affect. What better instance could we 
have than this, of the essential antagonism between Calvin- 
istic or so-called evangelical Christianity, and the teach- 
ing of him who said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of God ?” 

Another thing we find fault with in this book is the 
writer’s occasional indulgence in that indiscriminate mo- 
ralising often employed towards the young, but tending to 
produce prejudicial effects, through ‘deception and cunse- 
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quent disappointment. Singularly enough she devotes 
the greater part of her story to proving the utter falseness 
of the following homily. Ellen is to live with a half sister 
of her father’s, a certain Aunt Fortune, already mentioned, 
who, up to the very last, shows herself inexcusably unjust 
and unkind towards her devoted and forgiving little niece. 
Ellen regrets that the relationship between her aunt and 
herself is not closer. Her mother asks the reason :— 

“© «1m afraid (says Ellen) she will not be so likely to love me.’ 

«You mustn’t think so, my child. Her loving or not loving 
you will depend solely and entirely upon yourself, Ellen. Don’t 
forget that. If you are a good child, and make it your daily care 
to do your duty, she cannot help liking you, be she what she may; 
and, on the other hand, if she have all the will in the world to 
love you, she cannot do it, unless you will let her—it all depends 
on your behaviour.’ ”’ 





A little further on she adds— 

* «Tt will be your own fault if she does not love you, in time, 
truly and tenderly.’ - 
And again— 

*** You can make her love you, Ellen, if you try.’ ” 

Now, as soon as we read this passage, before we made 
Miss Fortune Emerson’s acquaintance, we felt how one- 
sided a mis-statement it contained. If it is only given to 
prove that Mrs. Montgomery was a weakminded woman, 
we have nothing more to urge. But this does not appear. 
Now in this particular case, the opposite would have been 
very much nearer the truth, indeed it would have been 
the truth; for it really depended entirely on Aunt For- 
tune, whether any mutual love were possible. LEllen’s 
heart was open and tender to a fault. The most common- 
place kindness would have made her captive at once. But 
even in any ordinary case, it is manifest that two persons 
being concerned, the responsibility cannot rest entirely with 
one. Supposing this wise apophthegm had been pronounced 
to Miss Emerson by Mr. Van Brunt, while it was falling 
from Mrs. Montgomery’s lips, there is no reason to bring 
why it would not have been as appropriate in the one case 
as in the other. Yet to what absurdity are we then re- 
duced. Mutual love between A. and B. is declared by C. 
to depend “solely and entirely” upon A.; by D. it is de- 
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clared to depend “solely and entirely” upon B.;—which 
(after Euclid’s phraseology) is absurd. This unmeaning 
kind of language is too often indulged in towards children, 
and nothing but disappointment and misery can come of 
it. The serious though often disheartening truths of life 
should be at once boldly confessed and stated. Truth 
before all things. 

One other fault we have to find with the authoress of 
the “‘ Wide, Wide World ” before we close our observations 
of disparage ment. We think she insists upon an obedi- 
ence too unlimited. She seems to approve of Ellen’s call- 
ing herself Ellen Lindsay, and the daughter of her uncle, 
in direct opposition to the fact, as well as to her own in- 
stincts and inclination, because she had been so commanded 
by him. And where she is courageous enough to speak 
the truth respectfully, she is made to repent as of some 
wrong action, and to apologise accordingly. And in one 
or two places in the early part of the story, Ellen shows a 
readiness to keep things secret from her father, and after- 
wards from her Aunt Fortune, that appeared to us unsa- 
tisfactory, and quite needless to the tale, and inconsistent 
with her conscientious disposition. Her one fault in our 
eyes is her prudery. 

The descriptive parts of the story are well written and 
vivid, though in this respect we think “Queechy” shows 
signs of increased power, and additional care and pains. 
The following passage from the ‘“‘ Wide, Wide World,” 
describing Ellen’s journey in Mr. Van Brunt’s ox-cart 
from Thirlwall to her aunt’s house, gives an interesting 
picture both of the country and the child :— 


“ Slowly, very slowly, the good oxen drew the cart and the little 
queen in the arm-chair out of the town, and they entered upon the 
open country. ‘The sun had already gone down when they left the 
inn, and the glow of his setting had faded a good deal by the time 
they got quite out of the town: bnt light enough was left still to 
delight Ellen with the pleasant look of the country. It was a 
lovely evening, and quiet as summer; not a breath stirring. The 
leaves were all off the trees; the hills were brown; but the soft, 
warm light that still lingered upon them, forbade any look of 
harshness or dreariness. These hills lay towards the west, and at 
Thirlwall were not more than two miles distant, but sloping off 
more to the west as the range extended in a southerly direction. 
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Between, the ground was beautifully broken. Rich fields and 
meadows lay on all sides, sometimes level, and sometimes with 4 
soft, wavy surface, where Ellen thought it must be charming to 
run up and down. Every now and then these were varied by a 
little rising ground, capped with a piece of woodland; and beau- 
tiful trees, many of them, were seen standing alone, especially by 
the roadside. All had a cheerful pleasant look. The houses were 
very scattered; in the whole way they passed but few. Ellen’s 
heart regularly began to beat when they came in sight of one, and 
‘I wonder if that is Aunt Fortune’s house !’—‘ perhaps it is !’— 
or, ‘I hope it is not!’ were the thoughts that rose in her mind. 
But slowly the oxen brought her abreast of the houses, one after 
another, and slowly they passed on beyond, and there was no sign 
of getting home yet. Their way was through pleasant lanes, 
towards the south, but constantly approaching the hills. About 
half a mile from Thirlwall, they crossed a little river, not more 
than thirty yards broad, and after that the twilight deepened fast. 
The shades gathered on field and hill: everything grew brown, 
and then dusky; and then Ellen was obliged to content herself 
with what was very near, for further than that she could only see 
dim outlines. . . . They plodded along very slowly, and the 
evening fell fast; as they left behind the hill which Mr. Van Brunt 
had called ‘the Nose,’ they could see, through an opening in the 
mountains, a bit of the western horizon, and some brightness still 
lingering there, but it was soon hid from view, and darkness veiled 
the whole country. Ellen could amuse herself no longer with look- 
ing about; she could see nothing very clearly but the outline of 
Mr. Van Brunt’s broad back, just before her. But the stars had 
come out !—and, brilliant and clear, they were looking down upon 
her with their thousand eyes. Ellen’s heart jumped when she saw 
them, with a mixed feeling of pleasure and sadness. They carried 
her right back to the last evening, when she was walking up the 
hill with Timmins; she remembered her anger against Mrs. Duns- 
combe, and her kind friend’s warning not to indulge it, and all his 
teaching that day; and tears came with the thought, how glad she 
would be to hear him speak to her again. Still looking up at the 
beautiful quiet stars, she thought of her dear far-off mother—how 
long it was already since she had seen her—faster and faster the 
tears dropped—and then she thought of that glorious One who 
had made the stars, and was above them all, and who could 
and did see her mother and her, though ever so far apart, and 
could hear and bless them both. The little face was no longer 
upturned—it was buried in her hands, and bowed to her lap, and 
tears streamed as she prayed that God would bless her dear 
mother, and take care of her. Not once nor twice —the fulness of 
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Ellen’s heart could not be poured out in one asking. Greatly 
comforted at last, at having, as it were, laid over the care of her 
mother upon One who was able, she thought of herself and her 
late resolution to serve Him.” 

Here we must take leave of Miss Warner for the pre- 
sent. Her other work suggests a variety of criticism on 
American life, and manners, and characters, that we can- 
not enter upon here, and we, therefore refrain from quot- 
ing from its lively and interesting pages. Our warmest 
thanks are due to the lady who has so delicately and 
powerfully delineated the true and tender heart of a most 
interesting orphan child. Perhaps the chief feature of ex- 
cellence in “ Glen Luna,” is the quiet and graceful manner 
in which domestic life, of an earnest and elevated charac- 
ter, is unfolded to the reader. It is not, as in the book 
just closed, with an individual history, that we have here 
to concern ourselves, but rather with a family group, not 
so much with Grace Howard in particular, as with the 
entire home at Glen Luna. We never read a story in 
which the characters of two sisters were more beautifully 
conceived, or more admirably contrasted and sustained. 
The father and stepmother (a stepmother belying the ca- 
lumny attached so unwarrantably tothe name) are equally 
life-like and interesting. The sketches of Stephanie Hol- 
brook, Miss Bain, Mr. and Mrs. Carvill, and the two little 
boys, Archie and Candlish, are all excellent: Ezra Bar- 
rington is more than a sketch ; and his remarks are often 
original and amusing ; but a firmer and more masculine 
hand seems requisite, to give to such a character the full 
reality and identity needful for the reader’s entire satis- 
faction. The picture of Miss Easy is, we may say, per- 
Ject,—at once original, and clear, and beautiful; perhaps 
the gem of the book. The scene of her death-bed is truly 
touching. As contrasted with that of Alice Humphrey’s, 
it is not more natural, but far more poetical; the descrip- 
tion of the one is commonplace, as compared with that of 
the other; the same may be said of the characters them- 
selves. But throughout the stories, the same kind of dif- 
ference is continually observable. Graphic as the elder 
Miss Warner is, she sees things with less of that mixture 
of taste and fancy peculiar to the poetical mind. She is 
always real and vivid in her imagination of places and 
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scenes, as if she wrote from a ready and keen observation. 
But from the beginning to the end of “ Glen Luna,” there 
are plain, unmistakeable traces of that inherent graceful- 
ness of feeling and conception which belongs only to the 
true lover of the beautiful. The very names of the two 
books mark the difference between their authors. The 
one, full of human feeling and sympathy, gives to her his- 
tory of a lonely orphan child, a name that describes its 
desolate condition. The other gives a name pleasantly 
chosen as suitable to the home and the country, so 
choicely and pictorially presented to the reader. There is, 
too, a vein of pleasant satire or irony in the younger Miss 
Warner, which is very happily employed in her slight 
glances at worldly people, such as the Mrs. Osbornes, Wil- 
lets and Egertons of her story. Through Mr. Howard 
she gives vent to a kindly and genial sort of moral con- 
tempt, expressed with a dry humour, point, and brevity 
which we nowhere find in her sister’s book. Mr. John 
Humphrey’s satire is sarcasm—cutting and cold. We trust 
that this delightful story of true home experiences will not 
be the last to issue from a quarter, so rich in the finest 
element of human nature. The memory of “ Glen Luna” 
will linger with us long. We trust it may be extensively 
read, for it carries with it the highest refreshment, and an 
enjoyment and profit altogether unalloyed. We close 
our notice with a passage or two from its pages; but the 
brightness and pure wisdom of the book cannot be gathered 
from broken extracts. 
Grace Howard writes her own story. 


* It was near the gloaming when we took our first meal at Glen 
Luna, we three. The two elder ones thinking gravely of ways and 
means, prospects and probabilities, the younger with eyes ‘ brimful 
of delight,’ and in a mood that thought herrings and bread and 
butter the very best things that ever were eaten. . . . . And 
a whip-poor-will who knew not of our coming, sat on a tree close 
by the house, and sang, as he thought, to himself; but to us it 


seemed a strange wild welcome. We could not translate his 
plaintive notes, yet not one of the listeners but felt an echo of 
that trill—as wild as untranslatable. . . . . And we were 


fairly established in our new home; and one of the number, at 
least, had very bright hopes and forebodings—an undefined ex- 
pectation of everything pleasant. 
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**We were awaked next morning by a perfect concert of cat- 
birds and song-sparrows—waked to see the sun rise on our new 
habitation, and our untried country life. 

* Who does not remember some first awaking in a strange place? 
—the quiet lying still as the eye takes in unwonted walls and 
windows that are bright with the oid familiar sunlight, the gradual 
gathering up of the stray ends of remembrance—the where, the 
how, the whence—and then the sudden spring of both mind and 
body at the thought of the new and unproved things that await 
one below stairs? . . . . | remember it all, though now 
what my waking eyes first rest upon has been so often seen in 
every variety of early light, that I can hardly realise its having ever 
looked strange to me; as hardly as that the catbirds which have 
sung at my matinées this summer, were then unheard of in the 
musical world; or, by some remote possibility of long life, were on 
that very morning hiding their undeveloped feathers and faculties 
together, beneath a blue egg-shell. So have we both emerged !— 
they from the nest, I from the child’s mist, which was pervious to 
nothing but sunshine.” 

Grace Howard resolves one evening to welcome home 
her sister Kate the next day, with a flag consisting of some 
white muslin curtains sewed together, and to be raised on 
an eminence. 

“The white curtains were upon my mind when I awoke next 
morning ; indeed, I might say, that everything else in my mind was 
curiously wrapped up in them; so that I could hardly get at an idea 
of any sort, except through the medium of their white folds. 

“It was the 4th of June; early summer in reality, while in effect 
it was yet spring, for the season had been very late, but now it was 
pushing its way with a very lovely and quiet working. The bright 
sheen of the late rain was upon everything; the trees in a perfect 
hurry to get their leaves out, it seemed as if they had grown inches 
since yesterday, and our plan could not have had finer weather... 

. With needle and thread we transformed two curtains into 
one big flag, fastened it to the top of a pole, and then Mr. Ned and 
[ set off for the Brown Bluff, with an Irish boy for standard-bearer. 
There was no regular path, or we missed it, and many a delusive 
opening in the woods, many a promising little hill, lured us on to 
new disappointments. If my will had not been stronger than my 
feet, I should hardly have reached the bluff at all; but once there, 
the rest was easy. We chose the most promising tree, and then 
Andy squirrelized to the top, and receiving the pole from my uncle, 
lashed it to the upper branches, with so many knots and twistings, 
that the future unfastening thereof seemed problematical. 

*“And away went the white folds of our flag of truce, hanging 
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lazily for a moment among the pine-boughs, and then rousing 
themselves and stretching off upon the sweetest possible north- 
wind. If we had foreseen what was before us, we could have 
shown no more appropriate colours on our first settling at Glen 
Luna. We watched the flag for a little, speculating upon the 
probable distance to which it could be seen, and then turned 
homeward. The moccasin-flowers were fully out now, and in 
beautiful variety. Some very tall, and of the most delicate pink, 
while in others the rich depth of colour seemed to compensate for a 
lower growth. My hand was never ruthless in the matter of picking, 
but I could hardly pass by such beauties; and with some late 
anemones, an early wild lily, and corydalis flowers, I soon had 
enough to dress a vase to put in Kate’s room. 

“* How weary I was then with having done so much, and with 
having no more to do! Weary of waiting for the stage-horn, 
which I thought would never blow; and then fluttered and excited 
when I heard the faint sound in the distance, and stood watching 
for the first glimpse of the carriage. We had an April meeting all 
round; but the rest of the day was clear sunshine. I remember 
that we found the first ripe strawberry and the first wild violet that 
afternoon; that we told everything and showed everything, and yet 
could not be satisfied with telling and showing; that we settled 
down into being very quiet and happy, despite bare floors and 
confusion. Kate had seen the flag miles away, and had received 
all the messages that I sent my absent sister through its white 
folds.” 

We must briefly introduce the reader to Miss Easy 
Caffery; we wish we had room for the description of her 
snug home, entitled the Bird’s Nest. 

““My stepmother was in the kitchen, cap on head, and broom 
in hand, and opposite to her stood a lady who looked as if house- 
cleaning and moving had formed no chapter of her existence. Not 
very tall, nor very large, rather delicately formed, indeed—her 
morning dress spotless, a nice little parasol in her hand, while, on 
her head the very pink of pink handkerchiefs, self-denyingly re- 
ceived the dust wherewith our atmosphere was loaded. 

««« And this is one of your daughters, yes?’ said the lady as she 
caught sight of me, ‘the oldest, I suppose, yes ma’am? how old 
is the youngest ?’ 

« «This is the youngest,’ replied my stepmother. 

«“ «The youngest! but my dear Mrs. Howard, you surprise me, 
indeed, yes. I hope they will come and see me very often, ves 
ma’am. And won’t you let one of them go home with me, and stay 
till you get settled—or both of them—yes ma’am? it would give 
me so much pleasure.’ 
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«There is only this one at home, now,’ said my stepmother, 
smiling, ‘and I think she could hardly be prevailed on to leave me 
without her important assistance. But we are very much obliged 
to you for such a kind offer, Miss Caffery, and for coming to see 
us in all this dust and confusion.’ 

**Pust!’ said Miss Caffery, ‘Oh, I have seen dust before, 
ma’am, yes, very often; and I can always breathe where my friends 
can. Not obliged at all, it would be only a pleasure to me, yes. 
But I wish you would come out of it for a while.’ 

** «7 will come and see you as soon as | am out of it,’ said Mrs. 
Howard, ‘ you may be sure of that.’ 

***Yes ma’am, pray do. And do send to me, if I can be of 
any use; I should be so glad to help you; yes ma’am, I should, 
indeed.’ 

“And the pink handkerchief departed, somewhat the worse, I 
fear, for its sojourn in our kitchen, and we saw it passing along 
the walk, till it reached the woods, and was hidden, like a rose, in 
the green foliage. . . . . Miss Caffery was not young, but 
she had taken Time so pleasantly, that Time had returned the com- 
pliment. Her hair, still unchanged, was of so soft a colour, so 
neatly parted—her whole voice and action were so gentle and 
truthful—that one would, at a venture, have joined her in saying 
‘Yes ma’am,’ to everything she uttered. Perfect repose as her eye 
was, it was not the repose of shallow water, and her mouth was 
eminently sympathetic. : Well might my father say, 
‘Good Miss Caffery!’ Our hearts echoed it many times in the 
course of that afternoon. The mere sight of her would have 
soothed most people, and her white dress, so delicately ruffled, was 
enough to uxruffle every one else. Her white dress, too, was so 
pleasant—so feelingly gentle—that one was touched, as well as 
interested, by what she said. Every word and look spokg the 
eminent humanity of her nature, but said as plainly that it was 
humanity purified. I never saw her now without thinking of Mr. 
Collingwood’s words, ‘a lovely and well-developed Christian cha- 
racter;’ they helped me to understand what before 1 had only 
felt. It was like being shown the secret spring whence came some 
indefinable freshness of the atmosphere.’ 
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Arr. III.—SIR W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform : chiefly from the Edinburgh Review ; 
corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appen- 
dices, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart. London. 
1852. 

The Works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully collected, with 
selections from his unpublished letters. Preface, Notes, 
and Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Edinburgh. 1846. 


Tuese goodly volumes have in their very aspect an in- 
terest independenf of the rare value of their contents. 
They are the record of a life, devoted with singular faith- 
fulness to an unambitious, yet laborious and noble work: 
and no studious man can turn over the pages, crowded with 
the proofs of conscientious care, without profound respect 
for a teacher who so honours his task, not with a high 
estimate only, but with thorough and unsparing achieve- 
ment. Should the reader, instead of turning over the 
pages, with modern levity of hand, effectively master them 
by patient toil of mind, ‘and should he be at all qualified 
to appreciate the cost of gaining, and the value of possess- 
ing, the erudite and disciplined intellect implied in these 
discussions, he will scarcely be untouched by a certain 
sadness in the homage which he pays to the author’s 
genius and accomplishment. It is impossible to doubt 
that, in all the higher essentials, Sir W. Hamilton is fitted 
to be more faultless as a teacher and greater as a philoso- 
pher, than at any earlier period of his career : yet when the 
ripeness 1s most complete, and the balance best adjusted 
between the material of knowledge and the force of 
thought, there comes some presage of a close; and we 
find ‘him engaged in the most dignified and significant 
act of a Professor’s history,—the eathering together of his 
scattered stores, and the teanadeoones of them from the 
class-room to the world. Seldom, indeed, does human 
life appear less adequate to the enterprises it suggests, 
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than when it is measured against the comprehensive as- 
pirations of a mind competent to philosophy. In no other 
intellectual pursuit, Sane less in any active occupation,— 
is length of time so sure a gain of faculty. There isa term 
of middle age, beyond whieh, it is probable, the memory 
will be apt to play the Historian false, and to require re- 
doubled precautions against mistake: and we remember 
hearing Sismondi, when appealed to for some fact or date, 
make the memorable confession, “ Alas! all history di- 
vides itself for me into two parts,—that which I have written 
and forgot,—and that which I wish to write and have not 
le arned. ” For the Poet there is a season of inward fire 
which must not be permitted to damp itself down; its 
later gleams are fitful, and do not suffice to conquer the 
colder colouring of mere thought. The student of phy- 
sical science, having strung its facts together on the hy- 
potheses in vogue “when he was thirty, ‘finds his mental 
cabinet disarranged and his picture of nature confused by 
the new theoretical conceptions which, ere he is sixty, 
supply the catchwords of analogy and connexion. But in 
logical and metaphysical studies (as in the functions of the 
statesman and the judge) a slower law of maturity ap- 
pears to prevail ; and the tendency always to represent the 
sage as an old man, is not an unmeaning accident. Plato’s 
Laws astonish us less, as the production of an octogena- 
rian, than the Gidipus iv Colonus. The habits of reflexion, 
which are the great instruments of success in the Prima 
Philosophia, scarcely reach their meridian till Sense and 
Imagination begin to pale: the tact of fine discrimination 
first attains its rights, when the fondness for analogies has 
abated its temptations: and the universe of Ideas, like the 
vault of the nocturnal sky, reveals the more clearly its rela- 
tions and its depth, as the shadows fall upon the concrete 
world and deaden the colours of the noon of life. More- 
over, the very purpose of intellectual philosophy,—to detect 
and exhibit as an organic whole the grounds of certitude 
aud the methods of thought common to all the sciences,— 
is one which, it is evident, will be prosecuted with increas- 
ing promise of success, in proportion as a man’s view over 
the whole field of knowledge becomes wider, and he bears 
within his living experience more various samples of its cul- 
ture and products. A certain encyclopedic breadth of in- 
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telligence and sympathy is of more avail to the higher 
speculation than any affluence of special endowment or 
erudition : and this expansion, formed as it is by the con- 
fluence of many currents of thought from the narrow 
passes of our impetuous years, first assumes its full volume 
in the later reaches of life, as it nears the sea. Nor, 
in any society old enough to have produced metaphysic 
systems, will the largest amount of other knowledge qua- 
lify the inquirer for his proper success. He cannot pro- 
ceed as if no one had tried the work before him. He 
must see how predecessors have answered the problems 
which he hopes to solve: and whether he follows or de- 
serts their clue, the mere act of tracing it will afford an 
inestimable guidance to himself. Without a large ac- 
quaintance with the history of philosophy, the greatest in- 
ventive power will but elaborate some one-sided theory ; 
and the utmost acuteness and depth may waste themselves 
in reproducing doctrines which have run their cycle, and 
been forgot. - In an age inheriting so many literatures as 
ours, this survey is in itself the work of half a life : and not 
till it approaches completion dothe great cardinal tenden- 
ciesof human thought,—Idealism and Realism,—Pantheism 
and Dualism,—Necessity and Freewill,—so mark them- 
selves out as to show the symmetry of their relations and the 
multitude of their varieties, and become intelligible at once 
in their root and in their blossom. In apparent conscious- 
ness of the immaturity of their earlier genius, the greatest 
philosophical writers have reserved their chief efforts for 
the period of approaching age. Eminent names may, in- 
deed, be cited to prove that the metaphysic laurel does not 
wait for grey hairs on the head which it adorns. Berkeley 
was only twenty-six on the appearance of his “ Principles 
of Human Knowledge ;” nor was Hume older, we believe, 
when he published his “Treatise on Human Nature ;” or 
Brown, at the earliest date of his essay on the “Relation 
of Cause and Effect;”’ and though the “Ethics” of Spinoza 
was a posthumous publication, the author’s early death (at 
45) "compels us to refer it to the mid-term of ordinary 
life. Hegel also was not more than thirty-seven when his 
“Phaiuomenologie des Geistes” foreshadowed the system 
which, ten years later, appeared complete in the “ Encyclo- 
padie.” But in each of these instances the author has 
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followed out some single line of thought to the opening of 
which his immediate predecessors had brought him, and 
appears as the organ of a necessary, but one-sided de- 
velopment. Be rke ley’ s Idealism and Hume’s Scepticism 
were both reached by a single step of inference from the 
received doctrine, that the only objects of knowledge were 
not ipsissime res, but certain representative ideas: and 
Brown’s Essay was but a re-written chapter of the empiri- 
cal psychology introduced by the authority of Locke. 
Spinoza’s task was accomplished by evolution of the Car- 
tesian notion of “ Substance.” And notwithstanding the 
universality which Hegel undoubtedly attained, and his 
constant boast that all previous systems are absorbed into 
his own, he started, no less than his forerunners, from the 
assumption that it is the business of philosophy to abolish 
the antithesis of Thought as knowing, and Existence as 
known; and finding the separate paths of subjective and 
objective solution pre-occupied by other explorers, simply 
struck into the only third device, and resolved them both 
into one. Logical feats like these, accomplishing the re- 
siduary work of previous thinkers, are perhaps the appro- 
priate function of younger minds ;—open as they usually 
are to the fascination of coherent system, and willing to 
look on the symmetry and grandeur of an ideal architec- 
ture as evidence enough that it is the very temple of 
truth. But the great writers to whom we turn, less for 
displays of inventiveness than for stores of wisdom, and 
who rather spre: ad thought in many directions than elon- 
gate its consistency im one, have left their chief works 
as the legacy of age. Half of Plato’s long life was over, 
before the gardens of the Academy were opened; and his 
finest productions were undoubtedly his last. Aristotle’s 
literary period is said to have begun from his fiftieth year. 
Bacon wrote his Novum Organon, Locke his Essay, Leib- 
nitz his Nouveaux Essais, Kant his Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, in the sixth decade of life: nor was it till late in 
the seventh that the Critical Philosophy received its com- 
pletion (in the Kritik der Urtheilskraft) at Kénigsberg, 
and the Monadology its best exposition at Hannover. 
Dugald Stewart produced little more than the first volume 
of his Elements till an age equally advanced : and Reid was 
past seventy before he began to embody the results of his 
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experience and reflection in the Essays on the Intellectual 
znd Active Powers. The vast superiority of these Essays 
to the “ Inquiry” which he had brought out more than 
twenty years before affords a curious testimony to the pro- 
gress which may be made in philosophical aptitude after 
passing the confines of old age. His distinguished Edi- 
tor gives in the volumes before us, abundant evidence of 
the same fact,—that his latest meditations are his best: 
and were it not that no vain wish can be a good one, we 
could desire nothing better for British Philosophy than 
that the career were now commencing of which these 
pages fore-announce the end. 

Yet not precisely for “ British philosophy,” but rather 
for philosophy in Britain: for it is the distinetion of Sir 
W. Hamilton that from his scheme of thought national 
limitations and peculiarities fall away; and that, of all our 
metaphysical writers, he first has sufficient appreciation of 
every “school” and sufficient independence of all, to 
assume a cosmopolitan character, and produce disqui- 
sitions that may travel without a passport, and be at 
home in every civilised land. Of whom else among our 
countrymen could we say,—what surely may be said of 
him,—that if there were to be a Congress of all the 
philosophies, he would be chosen universal interpreter ? 
In this respect he occupies, in the series of British Pro- 
fessors, nearly the same place that we must assign to 
Aristotle among the Grecks. Previous to the time of the 
great Stagyrite, all Hellenic speculation bore some special 
impress from the genius of a particular race or the habits 
of a particular science. The [onian tendency displayed 
itself in the search of some material ground or element of 
things, and produced a physical history of Nature. The 
Doric precision and severity broke into the Pythagorean 
veneration for quantity and measure, as containing the 
principles of ideal harmony and moral proportion. The 
synthetic impulse of religion to deduce all finite appear- 
ance from Infinite Reality shaped itself into the Eleatic 
doctrine of Absolute Existence: on which the analytic 
temper of science revenged itself by resolving everything 
into Relative Phenomena. All these elements flowed to- 
gether and sought reconciliation in Plato: but he also 
showed himself still a Greeck,—nay an Athenian,—in 
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spirit: for he held them together by the band of Beauty; 
made philosophy a work of highest Art; in seeking the 
True never lost from his hand the clue of the Fair and 
Good ; and when he could not make fast a holy thing by 
dialectic, still kept it afloat before the soul upon the wings 
of myth. Aristotle escaped even the magic of this last 
restraint, unconditionally looked to universal Reason for 
the ground of all, and betrayed no sign of time or place. 
Hence his world-wide influence; the products of his 
thought having been stored and distributed in every 
literature, and nourished the intellect of Arabia and 
Islam not less than that of Germany and the Church. 
Plato was the blossom of the pure Hellenic mind in its 
fullest bloom,—which is only to be seen upon the native 
soil. Aristotle is the useful fruit, which may be gathered 
for the commerce of thought, and exported to every land. 
A similar disappearance of national in universal method 
may be remarked in Sir W. Hamilton. He is the first 
eminent writer of his class in our language, over whose 
imagination Lord Bacon has exercised no tyranny ; and 
who has therefore been able to appreciate the problems 
regarded in other countries as the very essence of “ phi- 
losophy,” but treated as its delirium in this. All that is 
elsewhere included in the name had been dropped out 
among us, except psychology alone; which is much the 
same, in reference to metaphysics, as if, in physical know- 
ledge, we were to cancel everything but Natural History. 
And even psychology itself, affected by the realism en- 
gendered in the pursuit of material laws, went to work on 
the assumption that mental facts must be explained by 
physical, and detected among the contributions of outward 
experience: and thus lost its proper character of a purely 
observing and classificatory study, embodying the reports 
of an accurate self-consciousness, and became a conjec- 
tural history, of the genesis of conceptions. From the 
time of Locke to that of James Mill, this passion for 
empirical deduction has prevailed in England: nor did it 
receive a check, till it struck upon results startling to the 
moral and natural faiths which have so sturdy a hold of 
the national mind. When thought turned out to be a 
chemical compound of animal sensations, conscience but 
the showy flower fed by the sap of self-love, and the know- 
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ledge of causation but the customary transit of associated 
‘‘impressions,” the direction of this downward path be- 
came evident. All the solid ground of life was pulverising 
itself away into unattached phenomena: and to find 
again some base and hold for human belief, the Scottish 
school, under Reid’s guidance, began at the beginning 
once more: put themselves back to the initial point of 
self-knowledge ; and extinguishing the lamp of hypo- 
thesis, entered the mind to explore it with only its native 
light. The result was, in the main, a true psychology,— 
a faithful natural history of the mind,—and with it the 
means of restoring the truths which had threatened to 
dissipate themselves. Led astray by its bias towards 
physical realism, British speculation recovered itself by 
the force of its moral realism. Still, nothing but a psy- 
chology was produced; and even the very existence of 
any other mode of intellectual philosophy was hardly re- 
cognised. The mind, when taken up for study, was 
regarded merely as an object or energy in nature, whose 
processes furnished materials for a separate science in the 
same way as the laws of life supplied distinctive contents 
for physiology; those of affinity among the kinds of body, 
for chemistry ; and the general properties of matter, for 
mechanics. In this view, “ mental philosophy” does but 
form,—as indeed its very name implies,—the apex of the 
several physical sciences, leaving them undisturbed be- 
neath, and constructing itself out of the residuary object- 
matter which they have not pre-engaged. This mode of 
conception must be totally changed before the true cha- 
racter of Logic and Metaphysics can be understood. The 
mind must be imagined, not as the crown or any other 
part of nature, but as standing over against nature and 
outside of it all the time; not as a thing that can be 
separately and subsequently known, when the sciences 
have made themselves up, but as a being that in knowing 
aught else knows also itself; not therefore as furnishing 
different materials for study, but only the inner side of 
the very same series of phenomena. In this way, intel- 
lectual philosophy is but the self-knowledge of physical 
science, proceeding pari passu with it, having a voice in 
all its methods and an interest in every step. When the 
mind and nature are thus placed opposite each other, 
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there arise, besides the transient phenomena, and as con- 
ditions of their apprehension, certain notions of perma- 
nent existences,—Space, Time, Substance, Soul, Cause. 
With these, so far as they enter into the forms of thinking 
irrespective of the matter of thought, Logic concerns it- 
self as with subjective facts, without however any inquiry 
what they are objectively worth. This question it is the 
proper business of Metaphysics to take up,—to pronounce 
upon the validity of these notions as revelations of real 
Existence, and, if they be reliable, use them as a bridge 
to cross the chasm from relative Thought to absolute 
Being. Once safe across, and gazing about it in that 
realm, the mind stands in presence of the objects of 
Ontology, under which category must be entered whatever 
it may find to say respecting these objects. Thus the 
complete conception of the higher philosophy contains the 
following elements :— 

(1.) Psycuo.oey, the descriptive knowledge of mental 
phenomena, examined as they occur, and distributed into 
their several kinds. This is the natural history of the 
world within. Its business of classification is co-extensive 
with the facts of self-consciousness, and addresses itself to 
the affective states and springs of the will, not less than to 
the intellectual procedures. It is therefore the common 
prelude to all departments of the science of human na- 
ture, whether concerning themselves with the laws of cog- 
nition (Logic),—of admiring (Aisthetic),—or of obligation 
(Morals). 

(2.) Locic, which investigates the ultimate laws of 
thinking, so far as it has a cognitive character and is con- 
stant in its method, whatever be the matter thought. It 
is thus purely a notional science ; and among its results 
presents us witha list of the fundamental forms of thought 
underlying, as conditions, the operations of intelligence. 
These primary notions, however, (Substance, Cause, &c.,) 
though detected among our ways of thinking, appear to us 
also as if they were things thought ; and we cannot divest 
ourselves of the belief that they are more than notional. 
At this point step in 

(3.) Meraruysics, to ascertain whether they be, as we 
imagine, also real, belonging to existence as well as to 
thought. Here therefore we have a science which is not 
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exclusively either notional or real, but occupies the tran- 
sition space from the one character to the other. It 
endeavours to settle accounts with reality on behalf of the 
ideal objects given to us by our Reason, and determine 
whether they have an existence independent of our facu!l- 
ties. Should they prove to be only the mocking image of 
those faculties themselves, then the only result of Meta- 
physic research is to dissipate its own objects: it springs 
into life for no other purpose than to commit suicide, and 
consign all its affairs, by process of relapse, back into the 
hands of Logic. But should they, on the other hand, 
legitimate their claim to be regarded as objects, and obtain 
a footing on the ground of positive existence, they forth- 
with become the concern of 

(4.) OnroLocy, which endeavours to evolve true propo- 
sitions. respecting God, the Soul, and Nature, as @ priort 
objects of knowledge, and whether by deduction, intui- 
tion, or dialectic, to reach the essence of their necessary 
being. It is therefore a real science: accessible, however, 
only from the notional territory of Logic, and contingently 
on some means of transport being found ; —a divine Ely- 
sian land, longed for by shades of thought on the hither 
side of Styx, and destined to be touched perhaps, pro- 
vided the metaphysic boat of passage does not leak. 

Now of this range of investigations, in their scientific 
relation to each other, no British writer earlier fhan Sir 
W. Hamilton appears to us to have had any clear concep- 
tion: and the problems they involve, if touched at all, 
have been fortuitously treated, by way of irregular Ex- 
cursus from the classificatory business of Psychology. The 
confused notions of the scope and contents of logical 
science sufficiently betray themselves in the absurd rivalry 
set up between Aristotle and Bacon. And the great 
question, whether our ontological faiths are exploded or 
established by philosophy, has furnished no inspiration 
except to continental speculation. The systems born 
under its influence in Germany, and partially reproduced 
in France, were simply laughed at or stared out of coun- 
tenance, till our author set the example of understanding 
them, and treating them with discriminating and respect- 
ful dissent. Dugald Stewart’s criticism, in his historical 
Dissertation, on Kant, Fichte and Schelling,—a criticism 
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strangely blending modest confessions of ignorance with 
scornful indications of temper,—shows how slight an ap- 
preciation of the state of European philosophy was compa- 
tible, thirty years ago, with the highest reputation for 
copious reading and accomplishment. Without a wide 
sympathy with the efforts of human reason, however un- 
successful they may be, to determine the limits of know- 
ledge or to push them beyond finite things, it is impossible 
for the teacher to obtain more than a provincial hearing; 
and, what is worse, no less impossible to understand the 
great courses of human thought, and trace their windings 
through ancient, medieval and foreign history. In large- 
ness of theoretic ground-plan, of historical knowledge, 
and of genial admiration for various merit, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton exceeds all his predecessors, and, quitting the limits 
of a school, makes us feel that nowhere within the com- 
munity of civilised nations does Philosophy stray from its 
native land. It was time that the ignorant airs of con- 
tempt assumed by our professors of wisdom towards specu- 
lations they did not take the pains to comprehend, should 
cease ; that the common-councilmen of a municipal philo- 
sophy should no longer mock at august dynasties of 
thought bearing the kingly names of Plato and Aristotle, 
Descartes and Spinoza, Kant and Hegel; that reputa- 
tions, so long achieved by abusing the Organon and ridi- 
culing the Schoolmen, should at length be deserved by 
understanding them. There had been enough of logi- 
cians who disparaged logic, and metaphysicians who did 
not believe in metaphysics. How can any branch of 
human culture fail to pime away, when trusting for its 
nutriment to the acrid juices of an inner scepticisra ? 
That for some time past a better spirit has prevailed is 
largely due to the influence of our author; whose hearty 
loyalty to his work, and clear insight into the nature of 
its claims, are conspicuous in all his writings, and find 
distinct expression in the following sentences : 

“Plato has profoundly defined man, ‘ the hunter of fruth ;’ for 
in this chase, as in others, the pursuit is all in all, the swecess com- 
paratively nothing. ‘Did the Almighty,’ says Lessing, ‘holding 
in his richt hand Zruth, and in his left Search after Truth, deign 
to proffer ine the one | might prefer ;—in all humility but without 
hesitation, [ should request—Search after Truth.’ We exist ouly 
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as we energise ; pleasure is the reflex of unimpeded energy ; energy 
is the mean by which our faculties are developed ; and a higher 
energy the end which their development proposes. In ae/ 
thus contained the existence, happiness, improvement, and perfec- 
tion of our being ; and knowledge is only precious, as it may afford 
a stimulus to the exercise of our powers, and the condition of their 
more complete activity. Speculative truth is, therefore, subordinate 
to speculation itself; and its value is directly measured by the 
quantity of energy which it occasions,—immediately on its disco- 


very,—mediately through its consequences. 


On 1S 


Life to Endymion 
was not preferable to death; aloof from practice, a waking error is 
better than a sleeping truth.—Neither, in point of faet, is there 
found any proportion between the possession of truths, and the deve- 
lopment of the mind in which they are deposited. Every learner in 
science is now familiar with more truths than Aristotle or Plato 
ever dreamt of knowing; yet, compared with the Stagirite or the 
Athenian, how few, among our masters of modern science, rank 


higher than intellectual barbarians! Ancient Greece and Modern 
Europe prove, indeed, that ‘the march of intellect’ is no insepa- 
rable concomitant of ‘the march of science ;’—that the cultivation 


of the individual is not to be rashly confounded with the progress 
of the specie sg." ... “Tt is as the dest gymnastic of the mind,—as 
a mean, principally, and almost exclusively conducive to the highest 
education of our noblest powers, that we would vindicate to these 
speculations the necessity which has too frequently been denied 
them. By no other intellectual application (and least of all by 
physical pursuits) is the soul thus reflected on itself, and its facul- 
ties concentered in such independent, vigorous, unwonted and con- 
tinued energy ; by none, therefore, are its best capacities so 
variously and intensely evolved. ‘Where there is most life there 
is the victory.’ ”__ Discussions, p. 39. 

The original researches of Sir W. Hamilton may be 
said to have reference to three related topics ; the GrounpD 
of Knowledge; the Limir of Knowledge ; the Meruop of 
Knowledge ; so far as these are determined by the consti- 
tution of the human faculties, The first is discussed in 
his doctrine of Perception; the second, in his refutation 
of Cousin’s Ontology ; the third, in his logical discussions, 
especially his controversy with Professor de Morgan. 
This last field is strewed with thorny technicalities, and, 
unhappily too, not without its nettle-growths of temper: 
and in spite of a perverse propensity thither, we shall not 
ask our readers to enter it just now; but shall confine 
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ourselves to some account of our author’s doctrine on the 
first two points. 

The one great question which mankind, wken brought 
to the mood of reflective wonder, are never tired of prefer- 
ring at the oracle of philosophy is this, How can I know ? 
So long as our faculties are engaged with concrete affairs, 
and learning particular matters, they are troubled with 
no such enquiry, and work on with a healthy dogmatism, 
accepting their hight without analyzing it. But the mo- 
ment arrives when the mind wakes up and halts at the 
thought, ‘ What ts knowledge? what is there in me that 
fits me to have it? what is there out of me that is given 
to me by it?’ That these two factors are inevitably pre- 
sent in it is manifest. But how are they related to each 
other and qualified to join, as constituents, in the same 
acts and merge in a unitary result? Are they quantities 
of the same kind, capable of yielding a product by their 
concurrence ? or do not their spheres belong to different 
universes, which coexist but cannot interact ? These per- 
plexities, however, though proposed in general terms, have 
not affected every part of the problem in an equal degree. 
There are three possible objects of our cognitive faculties, 
viz. (1.) Ourselves. (2.) Nature. (3.) God. Respecting 
the first of these, the mystery has been little felt: the 
mind, being ever present with itself, can scarcely fail, it 
has been supposed, to become at home there and be 
cognisant of its own events, especially as those events are 
just of its own sort, neither more nor less than the old 
familiars of consciousness turned out before the eye of 
self-consciousness. Hence of all knowledge, se/f-know- 
ledge alone has been regarded as inherently intelligible. 
But the approach to the other two kinds seemed beset 
with obstacles insuperable in both instances, though dif- 
ferent in each. To know Nature is for mind to appre- 
hend matter,—for incommensurable things to measure 
themselves against each other. To know God is for the 
finite to take in the infinite,—for a relative act to achieve 
the absolute. From the world the soul would appear to 
be cut off by contrariety of essence, though akin to it in 
limitation of scale; from God, by disproportion of scale, 
though allied to Him by congeniality of essence. Either 
by qualitative or by quantitative incapacity, we seem to 
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be detained at hopeless distance from all that lies beyond 
ourselves. To remove the first of these impediments is 
the purpose of every doctrine of Perception; to remove 
the second, of every theory of Ontology. 

The first evidently rests on the assumption that “like 
only can know like,’—a maxim which, consciously or 
unconsciously, has never ceased to control the processes 
of philosophy. It is the want of homogeneity between the 
knowing mind and the known thing, the total absence 
from the former of all the predicates (extension, externa- 
lity, solidity) of the latter,—that perplexes men about 
their mutual relation. There are but two ways of pos- 
sible escape from the difficulty, to deny the maxim, and 
dispense with all likeness between subject and object as a 
condition of knowledge ; or else, retaining the maxim, to 
destroy the primd facie unlikeness. By a perverse aber- 
ration philosophers have, with few exceptions, struck into 
the latter path ; and have exhausted the varieties of inge- 
nuity to cancel the primary antithesis of all intelligence. 
They have not questioned the fact that, in the exercise of 
perception, a man supposes himself to gain assurance, 
equally strong, of two opposite existences, —of himself as 
perceiving subje ct ; and of an external reality, as perceived 
object. But, as if they could not let this belief alone, they 
have conspired to worry and torture it in all conceivable 
ways. To get rd of the opposition between the two 
existences some have erased the existences,—one or both 
(Sublata re, tollitur qualitas rei); others have explained away 
their opposition. The former is the resource of the Ideal- 
ists; who either with Berkeley, content themselves with 
abolishing the given object and resolving it into an ideal 
state operated in the human mind by the agency of the 
Divine ; or, with Fichte, proceed further to abrogate the re- 
ality of the subject too, by denying it as a persistent entity, 
identifying it with its momentary condition, and treating 
it as a mere train of phenomena. As Berkeley had 
lowered the objective Esse to the Percipi, so Fichte, to 
complete the process, reduced the subjective Esse to the 
Percipere: both resorting to the same argument that the 
interaction of heterogeneous natures was inconceivable ; 
the one asking how material things could produce what is 
so unlike themselves as sensations and ideas; the other 
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laying down the rule, that the effect of Existence could 
only be Existence, and not thought. It is curious to 
notice the subtle disguises under which this doctrine con- 
tinually reappears. Who would expect to find in the 
empirical psychology of England any kindred with the 
extreme Idealism, or rather Nihi/ism,—of Fichte? Yet 
what else can be made of an “ Analysis of the Phenomena 
of the Human Mind” which, like that of Mill, disowns 
with Hume, all Perceptive knowledge whatsoever, and 
compels the very word to abdicate and take its heavy 
troops away in favour of Sensation and its Garde mobile ? 
In this system, my “ idea of an object” is but the coexist- 
ence, in a state fusion together, of my separate ideas of 
its so-called qualities: and when I predicate redness of a 
billiard-ball, [ merely refer the colour to the groupe of 
companion-attributes amid which it will be found; I intend 
to say that along with the sensations of smoothness, hard- 
ness, roundness, &c., which exhaust the meaning of the 
word “ ball,” the further sensation of redness will also be 
experienced. Nor are the “ qualities,” even when set afloat 
from their substratum, allowed to stand, in the regis- 
ters of this school, among things known: they are but 
empty names for the unknown objective counterparts of 
our sensations,—not even figments of thought, but only 
contrivances of speech. Thus is all my supposed percep- 
tion of an outer world fetched back into the mind, and 
resolved into the grouping of synchronous sensations, be- 
yond which I am cognisant of nothing but myself. Then 
again, What is this se/f? Has it any firmer moorings in 
reality than the objects with which it deals? Not a whit, 
so far as philosophy can tell. The passing phenomenon 
of my consciousness is that which constitutes my present 
self; its predecessors make up my past, and its successors 
my future self; and whenever I apply to any part of this 
procession words of personality, it is only that I would 
fling the element of which I speak into the right series, 
and keep the line of beads called “ Me” clear of that 
other which is called “ You,” and of that third which we 
eall “ Him.” A scheme which in this way resolves all 
things into clusters, and persons into files, of subjective 
phenomena is coincident in its results with Fichte’s : and 
the comparison affords an instructive example, how the 
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same false postulate, simultaneously manceuvred by mate- 
rial and by ideal thinkers, will work its way from these 
opposite ends of the diameter of being, and fall at last into 
the same gulf of negation. 

But the more favourite and less daring way of destroy- 
ing the antithesis between mind perceiving and matter 
perceived, is to leave the two terms standing and deny 
their opposition. As the only ground for affirming their 
existence is furnished by the very same act of conscious- 
ness which equally pronounces on their opposition, this 
device is really less philosophical than the other. It is 
worked out by introducing a third term, either above the 
subject and object, to serve as a point of unity whence 
they divaricate into the sphere of consciousness; or de- 
tween them, so as to furnish a neutral ground on which 
they may meet and come to an understanding. The 
former is the method of Hegel, and, in the last resort, of 
Spinoza; indeed, deducing as it does mind and matter, as 
mere phenomenal opposites, from a common substantive 
Being, it is a speculation on which Pantheism must ever 
look with filial affection. To trace the latter through its 
metamorphoses would be little less than to write the his- 
tory of philosophy. From the «én of Plato,—thoughts 
incarnate in matter to render it intelligible to mind,— 
down to the mesmeric fluid,—a physical conception to 
serve as the nidus and vehicle of thought,—the theories 
of Mediation for conciliating the incompatibilities of the 
percipient and the perceived have been innumerable. The 
principle or feeling to which thev all owe their origin is 
strikingly apparent in a speculation on the nature of vision 
contained in the Timeus. According to Plato, there is 
treasured within us a store of pure fire, which streams out 
through the centre of the eyes; while without, there is 
the open illumination of day, which awaits and envelopes 
the current of eye-light ever flowing into it. On the con- 
currence of the two, like being mingled with like, the 
conditions of an active result are complete; and there 
arise the counterpart phenomena of visibility in objects 
and vision in us. But when the gentle light of day no 
longer flows around, the beams of the eye, passing out 
into the mght, meet with nothing congenial with them- 
selves, and realize no illumination but ineffectually perish. 
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In consequence of this frustration, the eyelids close in 
sleep: and shutting-in the light from its fruitless exit, let 
it employ itself in painting for us the images of our 
dreams.* In this graceful attempt to explain the process 
of visual perception, the assumption is manifest enough, 
that for the purposes of communication between the mind 
and the outward world some common medium is required ; 
and to effect the mediation /ight is the element selected, 
as occupying the border territory between the spiritual 
and the material. At other times, Form is invested with 
this reconciling function; being recommended to choice 
by its neutral character, as at once a physical condition of 
body and a geometrical object of pure thought. It car- 
ries with it however peculiar difficulties when used as a 
representative medium ; for it must be /ocated somewhere ; 
if fixed in the object, how can it carry a message to the 
subject? if in subject, who can tell whether it be a true 
copy of the object? if it be a volatile form transmitted 
from the one to the other, where can the unextended mind 
store all the diagrams of extended things? These per- 
plexities, it has been supposed, might be escaped by re- 
sorting to Motion as the element of mediation. Under 
favour of the ambiguity of the word kévnare (which is used 
of mental modification as well as of local change) even 
Aristotle has lent, we think, an unfortunate sanction to 
this notion. Motion, objectively considered, he regards 
as one of the things of which ad/ the five senses} are cog- 
nisant, and classes accordingly among the “ Common Sen- 
sibles” (ckowa aio@nra): and to motion, as subjectively in- 
volved in the action of all the senses, he attributes our 
perception, by any of them indifferently, of these common 
Sensibles, viz. Motion and Rest, Form, Size and Num- 
ber.t This hint has not been permitted to remain un- 
fruitful; but, in the hands of Aristotle’s distinguished 


* Timeus, § 45. For Aristotle’s polemic against the doctrine, see his 
Treatise De Sensu, c. 2. 

+ He elsewhere appears to limit the apprehension of the xowa ais@nrd to 
the two senses of Sight and Touch, as if conscious that, in allowing it to all 
the senses, he was extending the prerogative too far. ‘ Magnitude and Form, 
and the Rough and Smooth, and the Acute and Obtuse in angles, are com- 
mon to all the senses; or, if not to all, at least to sight and touch.”—De 
Sensu, 4. 5. Bekker. 

+ De Anima, III. i. 5. 
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living commentator, Professor Trendelenburg, has been 
worked out into an elaborate metaphysical theory; in 
which Motion (Bewegung conveniently responding to the 
ambiguity of xivnore) plays the part of the unitary element 
belonging equally to Existence and to Thought, generative 
of real space and body and form in the one, and of their 
reflection by Geometry and the Natural Sciences in the 
other.* No one has asserted with more emphasis than 
this learned and strenuous opponent of Hegel the falla- 
cious principle which is the beginning of the Hegelian 
aberration, and which has so long stood unquestioned as 
the open portal of a thousand labyrinths. ‘ Without an 
activity,” he says, “in which Existence and Thought are 
equal partners, it was impossible to understand how the 
Thinking principle conceives given objects in afterthought, 
or designs them in forethought. Neither the @ priori 
procedure of Mathematics, nor the @ posteriori of Ex- 
perience, nor the constructive power of Final Causation 
could be understood without such a common activity.”’+ 
If however this maxim is to usurp a dictatorial power in 
philosophy, we must say we had rather see it at work upon 
a grand scale, proclaiming its rights aloud and setting up 
sublime tyrannies on the scholastic thrones of Heidelberg 
and Berlin, than creeping in at the backdoor of empirical 
psychology and corrupting the simplicity of its faith in 
consciousness. If Motion can do nothing more to bring 
matter and mind to a compatible disposition than set 
a-going an “agitation in the animal spirits,” or “ vibrations 
and vibratiuncles in the nerves,” its mediation, always in- 
effectual, is sure to be inglorious too. Not only does it 
fail to be a fact; but it has the additional disadvantage 
of not even seeming to explain anything, if it were so: 
and can have no effect but to betray the wider empire of 
philosophy into the special hands of physiology. 

The last and most refined effort of the doctrine of Me- 
diation recedes however, in its quest of a vicarious ele- 
ment, further from matter than to be content with form 
or motion: it seizes on the /dea of the object, and insists 
that this, imparted by the object, and contained in the act 
of perception, is the only thing present to the cognitive 

* See his Logische Untersuchungen ; especially Band I. § 4-6. 


+ Log. Unters. B. II. § 12, p. 139. 
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subject and known by him. Thus, Professor De Morgan 
states the following, as “an important distinction, which 
we must carry with us throughout the whole” of his work 
(formal Logic). “ Besides the actual external object, 
there is also the mind which perceives it, and what (for 
want of better words, or rather for want of knowing 
whether they be good words or not) we must call the 
image of that object in the mind, or the idea which it com- 
municates.” 

** The word idea, as here used, does not enter in that vague sense 
in which it is general!v used, as if it were an opinion that might be 
right or wrong. It is that which the object gives to the mind, or 
the state of the mind produced by the object. Thus the idea of a 
horse is the horse in the mind: and we know no other horse. We 
admit that there is an external object, a horse, which may give a 
horse in the mind to twenty different persons ; but no one of these 
twenty knows the object ; each one only knows his idea.”— Formal 
Logic, p. 29. 


Here then the representative medium is fairly with- 
drawn from the physical end of the perceptive relation, 
and becomes a spiritual thing,—an affection of the intel- 
lect itself. Does it accomplish its end any better for this ? 
Not in the least. It stands indeed in closer kindred to 
the percipient subject, but proportionally further in es- 
trangement from the object it pretends to represent. It 
is certainly easier to negotiate with ¢hought through an 
idea than through a motion or a vibration: but just in the 
same degree does the negotiation with reality become 
more difficult. Who shall guarantee the relation between 
the immediate idea and the inaccessible thing for which 
it stands? If the percipient mind itself is hopelessly cut 
off from the outward object, is the “ idea” involved in the 
act of perception any less so? Can the subject be doomed 
to darkness, and yet his subjective act be let into the se- 
cret? Either, in spite of the “idea,” objects remain un- 
known; or, by means of it, they become known. To 
maintain the first is unqualified Idealism. To affirm the 
second is to pronounce on the likeness between an image 
and invisible reality ; to profess in the same breath that 
the same things are immediately, and yet only mediately, 
accessible; to avow an utter ignorance of the external 
world, and yet go bail for the only reporter of it. Thus, 
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for absurdity and contradiction, the last state of this doc- 
trine is worse than the first. 

And what is the exigency which has called into exist- 
ence these multifarious systems, whether of Idealism or 
of Mediation? They have sprung up, merely to humour 
the maxim, that “like only can know lke,’—a maxim 
absolutely groundless, and whose long despotism in the 
schools is the opprobrium of philosophy. Of this “crotchet 
of philosophers ” Sir W. Hamilton says, that 


“ Though contrary to the evidence of consciousness, and conse- 
quently not only without but against all evidence, it has yet exerted 
a more extensive and important influence, than any principle in the 
whole history of philosophy. This subject deserves a volume; we 
can only afford it a few sentences.—Some philosophers (as Anaxa- 
goras, Heraclitus, Alemzon) maintained that knowledge implied 
even a contrariety of subject and object. But since the time of 
Empedocles, no opinion has been more universally admitted, than 
that the relation of knowledge inferred the analogy of existence. 
This analogy may be supposed in two potences. What knows and 
what is known, are either, Ist, similar, or, 2nd, the same; and if 
the general principle be true, the latter is the more philosophical. 
This principle it was, which immediately determined the whole 
doctrine of a representative perception. Its lower potence is seen 
in the infentional species of the schools, and in the édeas of Malle- 
branche and Berkeley; its higher in the gzostic reasons of the 
Platonists, in the pre-existing species of Avicenna and the Arabians, 
in the ideas of Descartes and Leibnitz, in the phenomena of Kant, 
and in the external states of Dr. Brown. It mediately determined 
the hierarchical gradation of facu Ities or souls of the A ristotelian, 
the reticular media of the Platonists;—the theories of a common 
intellect of Alexander, Themistius, Averroes, Cajetanus, and Zaba- 
rella,—the vision in the deity of Mallebranche,—and the Cartesian 
and Leibnitzian doctrines of assistance, and pred termined harmony. 
To no other origin is to be ascribed the refusal of the fact of con- 
sciousness in its primitive duality; and the unitarian systems of 
identity, materialism, idealism, are the result.”-—Discussions, p. 60. 


Undeterred by the ruin of falling systems, Sir W. 
Hamilton boldly tears away the maxim on which they 
rest, and exposes it to distinct view, instead of leaving it 
to crumble obscurely away beneath the superincumbent 
weight of absurdity and contradiction raised upon it. That 
he well knew how vast and lofty was the metaphysic Babel 
which he thus destroyed, how many wise and great had 
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their chambers in it at various heights, believing it a 
watch-tower of heaven, is evident from the passage just 
cited. But where the mind is clear, the heart is strong; 
and the largest collapse of error is not a terrible or de- 
structive phenomenon to the eye pure to discern the dis- 
engaging forms of truth. Flinging away the assumption 
of the schools, our author reverts to the simplicity of 
nature: and declares that in Perception the mind, with 
equal immediateness, knows itself as subject and an out- 
ward reality as object ; and in knowing this, knows their 
relation to be one, not of analogy, but of antithesis. He 
puts sheer out of existence all representative apparatus 
devised for whispering into the mind’s ear the state of 
affairs without, and affirms the Ego and non-Ego to be face 
to face,—co- present rei ulities in every phenomenon of per- 
ception. Consciousness, so far from revealing only our own 
existence, and leaving us to gather all other existence by 
inference from this, cannot give us the percipient se/f 
except in simultaneously giving us the perceived ofher- 
than-self: and we are as directly cognizant of the one as 
of the other. Both must be accepted as primary data 
involved in the exercise of our perceptions, and lable to 
no doubt which does not perish of itself by impugning 
the veracity of the doubter’s own faculties. It is not there- 
fore true that a man is surer of his own existence than of 
anything else; he is simply as sure of it as he is that 
something else exists. The certainty he feels in either 
case is precisely the same; and is the very highest that 
can be had, with only one exception, in which doubt is 
not simply suicidal, but impossible. The exception is,— 
the bare fact of the perception as a felt phenomenon, apart 
from the contents or necessary self-interpretation it carries 
with it. To have a certain consciousness, and to doubt 
whether I have it, are incompatible conditions. Nor can 
I call in question the description given of what this con- 
sciousness includes, in the case of perception : it assuredly 
says,—truly or mendaciously,—that it is the direct pro- 
duct from two opposite factors, a self that has it anda 
not-self that gives it,—both of which are alike present in 
it and known in it, as real existences. That there is the 
phenomenon, and that this is what it says, is beyond 
denial. The first possibility of scepticism opens wit th the 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 61. cc 
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query, “ Whether this which the phenomenon says be 
true? or whether perhaps the self alone be not competent 
to the whole fact, by illusive creation of the other factor 
among its own ideal states?” This doubt however is 
possible only at the expense of arraigning consciousness 
as a deceiver, and assuming that the very faculties of 
knowledge may be but an organism of mendacity. There 
is but one conceivable plea which could justify so mon- 
strous a suspicion; that the original data of conscious- 
ness directly or in their legitimate consequences contra- 
dicted each other. No such plea however can be ad- 
vanced : and though in its absence the bare possibility 
will always remain presentable to imagination, that we 
may be coherently and systematically imposed upon, and 
our whole intellectual life but a mocking dream, yet in 
such a fancy there is no logical base, for it demands a dis- 
belief of everything, even of itself; and no philosophical 
recommendation,—for it places a6 initio out of reach that 
truth which all philosophy assumes to be attainable. Our 
author therefore claims unconditional assent to the primi- 
tive beliefs given in consciousness itself; places among 
these, as contained in the act of perception, the faith in a 
personal subject and in an outward object ; and thus vin- 
dicates a doctrine of ‘‘ Natural Dualism” against all the 
mere hypothetical impeachments, brought against it by 
the “ Unitarian schemes of Idealism, Materialism and 
Absolutism.” 

“ What is all this but mere common sense, spoiled by 
metaphysic jargon ?”’ perhaps our readers may say. Be 
it so: if only it supersede a much more voluminous amount 
of nonsense not better phrased, the gain is undeniable. 
But it claims a higher praise,—a praise which indeed the 
objector unconsciously bestows. It is the glory of phi- 
losophy to end where common sense begins; to evolve 
as imrhun that which had existed as adhe dé&a; to 
find and lay bare the ground of all derivative beliefs, and 
sweep away the clouds that hang around the margin and 
make it indistinct. Those who know how rarely the 
truth upon this matter has been found, and how variously 
it has been lost, will not be tempted, by its extreme sim- 
plicity, to undervalue the precision with which Sir W. 
Hamilton has seized it, the incomparable subtlety with 
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which he has discriminated it from all counterfeits, the 
multifarious learning with which he has tracked the 
aberrations from it, and the skill which he has displayed 
in insulating and fencing it all round. Nor can any 
competent judge fail profoundly to admire the courageous 
intellectual integrity which, in loyalty to truth, vows to 
restore the modest empire of Natural Dualism, at a time 
when the Continental schools use the very name as a 
byeword of contempt, and England has ceased to confer 
reputations in philosophy. 

In the development and application of our author’s 
doctrine there are however some details which, it appears 
to us, may require revision. We cannot accept, without 
some modification, the line of se paration which he draws 
between the cases of Presentative and Representative cog- 
nition, between immediate and mediate objects of know- 
ledge. With Perception as immediate he contrasts Memory 
as mediate, i in its mode of ~~ s+hension ; and repeate dly 
censures Reid and Stewart for their disregard of this 
distinction. 


“Memory is defined by Reid ‘an immediate knowledge of the 
past;’ and is thus distinguished from consciousness, which, with 
all philosophers, he views as ‘ an immediate knowledge of the pre- 
sent.’ We may therefore be conscious of the act of memory as 
pre sent, but of its object as past, consciousness 1s impossible. And 
certainly, if Reid’s definition of memory be admitted, this inferenc 
cannot be disallowed. But memory is not an immediate knowledge 
of the past; an tmmediate knowledge of the past is a contradiction in 
terms. This is manifest, _ ther we look from the act to the object, 

r from the object to the act.—To be known immediately, an odject 
must be known in i/se/f; to be known in itself, it must be known 
as actual, now existent, present. But the object of memory is past 
—not present, not now existent, not actual; it cannot therefore be 
known in itself. If known at all, it must be known in something 
different from itself; i.e. mediately ; and memory as an immediate 
knowledge of the past is thus impossible.—Again ; memory is an 
act of knowledge; an act exists only as present; and a present 
knowledge can be immediately cognizant only of a present object. 
But the object known in memory is past ; —_ either 
memory is not an act of knowledge at all, or the object imme- 
diately known is present; and the past, if known, is known only 
through the medium of the present ; on either dnicsatine, memory 
is not ‘an immediate knowledge of the past.’ Thus, memory, like 


cc2 
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our other faculties, affords only an immediate knowledge of the 
present; and like them is nothing more than consciousness variously 
modified.” —Discussions, p. 48. 


In spite of the acuteness with which the argument is 
here and elsewhere stated, we suspect that the reader’s 
feeling will persist in taking sides with Reid. It is no 
doubt competent to Sir W. Hamilton to define the phrase 
“ immediate object,” an object now and here: and if it is 
thus to include in its meaning proximity to the cognitive 
subject in time and place, no argument is needed to show 
that what is absent in either relation cannot be imme- 
diately known. But Reid, who in his use of the word 
“immediate” was thinking only of direct as opposed to 
circuitous or indirect knowledge, would not have admitted 
the propriety of this definition: and in our author’s hands, 
who consistently carries it out in its several applications, 
it leads to results repugnant, we think, to the common 
consciousness of men. For instance: if nothing can be an 
“immediate” object of knowledge except what is separated 
from the knower by no space at all, it follows that I can- 
not either smell or see the orange in my hand, or hear the 
wind that beats against my window. Accordingly Sir W. 
Hamilton pronounces it “ wrong to say that ‘a body is 
smelled by means of effluvia” Nothing is smelt but the efflu- 
via themselves. They constitute the total object of percep 
tion in smell; and in all the senses the only object perceived, 
is that in immediate contact with the organ. There is, in 
reality, no medium in any sense ; and, as Democritus long 
ago shrewdly observed, all the senses are only modifica- 
tions of touch.”’* This doctrine is naturally held by James 
Mill,t who resolves all perception into sensation, and who 
therefore, in allocating the word “ object,’ can find no- 
thing on which to fit it except the nearest cause of the 
sensation: but surprises us greatly in a philosopher who 
is distinguished for his skilful discrimination of Percep- 
tion proper from Sensation proper. Surely the odject of 
perception is the thing perceived; and a thing perceived, 
cannot be a thing unknown. But the majority of men 
know nothing of the effluvia of the orange, the vibrations 
of the air, the luminous undulations, or of any of the 


* Hamilton’s Reid, p. 104, b, note. 
+ Analysis of the Phenomena of the HumanMind, vol. i. p. 6. 
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proximate agents in sensation. Their minds are running 
on the remoter realities,—the scented fruit, the ringing 
bell, the shining fire,—of which they learn something by 
the use of their senses ; and except of these as known and 
of themselves as knowing they have no cognition at all. 
Psychologically, the ethereal emanations make no appear- 
ance, and are as though they did not exist. If, therefore, 
in the ordinary exercise of their senses, men do not per- 
ceive what is at some distance, either they perceive no- 
thing, or they perceive something without knowing it. The 
very word “object,” indeed, implying as it does what is 
there as opposed to here, recalcitrates against this state- 
ment, and refuses to settle on anything which is not at 
some distance. The proposed phraseology confounds to- 
gether the Cause of a sensation and the Odject of a per- 
ception: the former is that from which a feeling is de- 
vived; the latter is that fo which a feeling is directed. 
And it is only under cover of this confusion that the word 
“immediate” is brought to claim direct contact as indis- 
pensable to its meaning : a cause, it is supposed, must de 
where it acts; but an odject need not be where the 
thought or perception of it is. Nor does an object neces- 
sarily cease to be immediately known by quitting the now, 
any more than by absenting itself from the here. I re- 
member seeing a house on fire last week. That past event 
is the thing which in my present act of memory I imme- 
diately contemplate, and which alone is known in it. My 
consciousness in remembering refers as directly to the 
event, without any vicarious interposition, as my con- 
sciousness in perception to the thing perceived. In both 
cases the relation of the mental phenomenon to the exter- 
nal datum appears to us precisely the same. If not, if 
the past occurrence be mediately known,—where is the 
medium? Is it my own act of memory? Is this the od- 
ject of my immediate knowledge? On the contrary, it is 
not the object of my thought at all, but my very thought 
itself; just as much the momentary form of my own sub- 
jective activity, as in the act of perception my perceiving 
consciousness is. In neither instance do I first attend to 
my present state of mind, and then, stepping on this as 
evidence, pass at one remove to the ultimate fact; but 
that fact, dispensing with mediation, emerges of itself 
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into knowledge in being remembered or in being per- 
ceived. Have we not here fallen again on the traces of con- 
fusion between the cause and the object of a mental state? 
In perception, the cause and the object of my knowledge 
are the same and are finished off at the same point: my 
consciousness is the causa cognoscendi in relation to the 
external reality ; and this reality is the causa essendi in re- 
lation to my consciousness: and the fact has no reference 
beyond this. In memory also my present knowledge has 
the same thing, viz., the past event, for cause and for ob- 
ject : but what is that past event? It is a former percep- 
tion of my own, my presence, for instance, and experience 
at the burning of the house: for we need hardly say that 
the mere mental picture of the fire without reference to 
one’s self as witness would be no case of memory at all, 
but only of free imagination. Thus the very thing known 
is here a prior act of knowledge, which act had its own ob- 
ject, the ulterior cause,through our then-perception, of our 
present memory. Descend then from the past in the order 
of experience, and pick out the whole causa essendi of my 
present consciousness ; and you pass from the physical 
fact, through a former perception, into the existing re- 
membrance. But ascend from the present, and find the 
whole causa cognoscendi of the past event Iam contemplat- 
ing ; and you proceed direct from the memory I have, to 
the perception [ had: and ¢his immediately arrests and 
satisfies my search for the odject of remembrance, for this 
experience of mine is the past event which I recollect ; and 
only as lying within this and appearing among its con- 
tents does the mere physical fact figure in my cognitive 
Certainly, if you take the phy sical fact, the burning is use, 
apart from my perception of it,—as the object remembered, 
you may obtain the same number of steps upwards as 
downwards : but even then the result, illegitimately obtain- 
ed, will not answer the conditions required : for the mediate 
phenomenon, through which I step from the present to that 
past fact turns out to be my former perception, and not, 
as the theory demands, my existing memory. For these 
reasons, we feel disposed to place the difference between 
the two faculties, considered as cognitive, not in the mode 
of their knowing, but only in the odject of their knowledge ; 
which, in the case of memory, is alwavs egoistic, one’s own 
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perceptioius in the past ; in the case of perception, non-ego- 
istic, an outward reality given in the present. 

The question, whether a rose or the effluvia from it 
should be regarded as the object smelt, merges in a 
larger question, whether smell has any object at all. We 
cannot but think that such language is the relic of an 
erroneous doctrine of the Senses; and that if Sir W. 
Hamilton’s admirable hints for discriminating Sensation 
from Perception were followed out to their legitimate re- 
sults, the impropriety of this phraseology would be imme- 
diately apparent. We are profoundly sensible of the value 
of this part of his philosophy, which is a treasury of origi- 
nal reflection and research: and our only doubt is, whether 
his law of the inverse variation of sensation and perception 
ought not to be pushed to its ultimate ratio, or at least 
varried beyond the limits at which he arrests it. We see 
no reason for regarding the two functions as necessarily 
coexisting ; and are inclined to think that what are called 
the “ignoble senses,’—which agree in not being at the 
disposal of the locomotive power,—are wholly imperci- 
pient ; and would never, by the mere succession of their 
feelings, waken into consciousness the distinction between 
subject and object, or reveal their own organic seat. 
Plato reproaches Protagoras with reducing human cogni- 
tion to a level with “ the tadpole’s ;”* and certainly, if we 
want to estimate the resources of Sensation, as such, 
apart from the uses to which it is put by higher faculties 
copresent with it, we ought to carry our experiments 
down to the creatures where it is most unmixed. With- 
out pretending to pronounce upon the psychology of the 
mollusca, we may reasonably doubt whether an animal of 
that class can say to itself, ‘J feel a good taste ;” or, 
“this taste is from my food ;” and if so, Sensations may 
exist, without involving any cognition, even of themselves, 
If they fall upon a creature purely recipient,—merely 
lying still to feel,—they will simply come and perish, like 
a train of sparks issuing, one by one, out of a dark tube, 
and falling extinguished in water as fast as they appear. 
They will be carried back to no source whence they are 
administered, and home to no being to whom they be- 


* Theetetus, 161. D. 
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long. To have sensations is a state far short of knowing 
that one has them. ‘The self-consciousness which this 
would imply does not spring up without another element, 
opposite to this sensitive receptivity; viz. a spontaneous 
nisus of the mind, proceeding from within outwards, and 
at one time completely executing itself, at another arrested 
by an impediment. The moment this condition is added, 
and the inner activity meets obstruction, the unity of con- 
sciousness breaks into subject and object; we know that 
an act has gone forth from us, and that a counter-act is 
delivered upon us. The opposition thus gained of the 
Ego and the non-Ego contains two momenta. (1.) It 
appears as a Dynamic antithesis, viz. subjective Force and 
objective Force. (2.) It appears as a Mathematical anti- 
thesis, viz. subjective Position (here) and objective Posi- 
tion (there): for in thinking of something independent of 
ourselves we necessarily represent it as external to our- 
selves. We are thus introduced, in one and the same act, 
to the two great notions within which these antitheses 
respectively lie, viz. of Cause and of Space: and are pro- 
vided with the needful conditions for deducing the Primary 
qualities of Body from the data of Resistance and Exten- 
sion. Short of this apprehension of Body, there is surely 
no Perception; and without Perception, no Apperception 
(to borrow a word from Leibnitz): neither the Se/f nor 
the other-than-self yet exists as a sphere to which pheno- 
mena are referred ; and whatever sensations may passively 
occur will simply alter the sentient condition, without 
being referred to any seat, without starting any question 
of causation, without awakening any act of attention. 
The contrary lines of direction taken by the mental spon- 
taneity and the sensitive receptivity must meet and cross, 
before we can make an olject of any phenomenon, or have 
a place, whether inner or outer, in which to look at it. 
Sensation therefore, as such, has no object: and this word 
acquires its first title to appear, when some point comes 
into view on which an energy of attention can direct itself. 
In proportion as a Sense,—Smell for instance,—is more 
entirely receptive, does it remain impercipient : and when 
Kant makes the categories of Space and Time conditions 
of the exercise of Sense in general, without excluding even 
its most passive changes, he misses, as it seems to us, 
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their precise nativity. Nor does it suffice to fix, in more 
recent fashion, on the Muscular Sense as the exclusive 
source of our primary perceptions. The muscles, after 
long neglect, have become the psychologist’s favourite re- 
source, and have just reason to complain of being greatly 
overworked. ‘Taken merely as a sixth Sense,—as the seat 
of certain feelings during the execution of a movement,— 
they are no more competent than any of their five old- 
fashioned companions, to call up before us the spectacle 
of the world as antithetic to ourselves. There is no magic 
in the distinctive sort of sensation they give us: it might 
be altered into any other sort,—nay, might be extin- 
guished in stupefaction,—without forfeiture, on their part, 
of the perceptive prerogative attached so pre-eminently to 
them. The peculiarity resides not in them, but behind 
them ;—in the antecedent nisus or mental energy which 
initiates their action and goes before their sensations. 
The feelings of any other sense come upon us with sur- 
prise ; in their case alone is a prior signal passed in the 
mind which they do but follow. Were this spontaneous 
activity prefixed to any other sense instead, were it trans- 
ferred, for example, from the muscular to the auditory 
system, so as to make hearing, like motion, partially 
voluntary, partially obstructed, we apprehend that the 
perceptive power would change its lodgings to the ear, 
and Space and Causation be known to us by a new me- 
dium. Under such conditions we should of course be 
precluded from knowing several qualities of body now 
familiar to us, in the appreciating of which,—and still 
more of their degrees,—the tactual and muscular sensa- 
tions are specifically indispensable. But the fundamental 
bases of cognition, the subjective and objective antithesis, 
on both its dynamic and its mathematical side, would be 
secured. For these reasons we think that Perception 
should be wholly demed to Sensation, as such, and re- 
ferred not to the mind’s receptivity, but inversely, to its 
spontaneous activity; that Self-consciousness belongs to 
a being as percipient, not as sensitive; that, in the part- 
nership and co-operation of the two functions, Perception 
gives us direct cognizance of objects, we know not, sub- 
jectively, how; while Sensation (now self-conscious) pre- 
sents us with feelings of our own from objective causes, we 
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know not what; that the Primary qualities of body, being 
given us in the former, are known as realities, while the 
Secondary, belonging to the latter, are thought as hypo- 
theses. In this view, objectivity does not belong to Sense 
at all, but must be sought at the terminus of that percep- 
tive attention which streams out through the instruments 
of sense: and wherever that attention alights, there and no 
nearer is the only proper claimant of the word “ object :” 
nor does its possible remoteness in time or place disqua- 
lify it for the name “ immediate object.” 

From our author’s doctrine as to the Ground of Know- 
ledge we proceed to his estimate of the inherent 
Limits of Knowledge. Ourselves and the external world 
we know by direct presence with each other, and in 
equipoise of conscious certainty. We know them how- 
ever only under relation; of subject, for example, to 
object ; of succession in Time; of coexistence in Space ; 
of phenomenon to Cause. Yet in pursuing this relative 
course of cognition, we are apt to be struck with the be- 
lief that one of the two terms in each of the primary 
syzygies transcends relation at the very moment of creat- 
ing it; that the Soul, discovered by phy sical plurality, is 
a hyperphysical Unity; that Time and Space, apprehended 
in the conception of Finite positions, are actually Infi- 
nite; that Causality, evinced only in phenomenal mani- 
festations, has an absolute self-subsistence. In what light 
are we to regard these entities of our thought? Are they 
cognizable by us, and may we credit them with real exist- 
ence? Or must we pronounce them the mere mental con- 
ditions under which alone our faculties can conceive the 
objects of their positive knowledge? In our own time 
Schelling has vindicated the possibility of knowing the 
Absolute ; but only by arbitrarily assuming for the pur- 
pose an impe rsonal Intellectual Intuition above the reach 
of consciousness, and as little within the sphere of know- 
ledge as that which it is set to know. Hegel has applied 
the skeleton keys of his counterfeit logic to pick every 
lock that detains him in the prison of the Relative. And 
Cousin has contended that, in the very act of recognising 
the. inner and the outer worlds as fimite and mutually 
conditioning, the mind becomes aware of God, as the 


Infinite and Unconditioned into which both are taken up. 
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In opposition to all these, and with special regard to the 
last, Sir W. Hamilton recalls, with modifications, the cri- 
tical conclusions of Kant, and pronounces Ontology a 
series of optical illusions spread as shadows upon the 
bounding walls of Reason. ‘The necessary correlations of 
thought on which Cousin insists,—which render it impos- 
sible, for instance, to conceive the finite without the 
infinite—are not, he remarks, to be confounded with an 
equal reality in the things. We apprehend nothing ex- 
cept by differencing it from what is other than itself; yet 
in affirming its existence, we do not affirm also the exist- 
ence of its “other:” and the paradox of Hegel, that con- 
tradictories are compatibles, refutes itself. The ideal 
entities with which Ontology concerns itself are only the 
negatives which the mind sets up as a back-ground on 
which to define its objects of positive knowledge. Re- 
lations of succession require for their discernment an 
underlying non-succession or Duration; and those of 
position, an indeterminate sphere which holds all places 
and is in none, viz. Space. But the infinitude which we 
ascribe to these is not an objective reality, but the mere 
product of a subjective incapacity: it results from our in- 
ability to think except by relation, and consequent neces- 
sity, in order to appreciate relation itself, of feigning an 
unrelated. Two opposite incompetencies shut us in: we 
can neither finish off our conceptions of quantity and set 
them in a definite frame; nor let them work out their 
inexhaustible progression. A minimum or a maximum 
of ‘Time; an irresolvable nucleus or a bounded whole—is 
inconceivable and contradictory: as Absolute, it defies our 
faculties. Nor less so, on the other side of the alterna- 
tive,—as Infinite: for to continue the increment of any 
given quantity to its ultimate possibility would require an 
eternity of addition. On the one hand, therefore, Abso- 
lute commencement and Absolute close; on the other, 
Infinite non-commencement and Infinite non-close, are 
impossible to thought ; yet as contradictories must, one or 
the other of them, be true. Our only positive conception 
is found, as an unfinished section between the two ex- 
tremes, and is expressed by the word “ Indefinite.’ Nor 
is the rule confined to the case of quantitative conception : 
it applies equally to quality and degree. ‘lo think is to 
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condition ; and thought must cease to be thought, or the 
Unconditioned must accept conditions, ere they can have 
any dealings with each other. 

By this “ Law of the Conditioned,” which confines the 
free play of positive knowledge between two extremes, 
both impossible yet mutually contradic ‘tory, Sir W. H: smil- 
ton dissipates all the objects of Ontology, and reduces it 
from a Science to a Nescience. The most curious and 
important application of the doctrine is found in the Ap- 
pendix to his “ Discussions,” and is new to those who 
have not enjoyed the privileges of his class-room. In 
this essay, he resolves the principle of Causality,—the 
mental necessity of referring every phenomenon to a 
Cause,—into one of the two counte r-imbecilities of Rea- 
son which bound our relative field. Debarred from con- 
ceiving any absolute commencement of existence, we are 
obliged, on the occurrence of a phenomenon, to attribute 
to it a pre-existence ere yet it had attained its manifesta- 
tion; and this is nothing else than to assign it to a cause. 
But of this interesting speculation our author must give 
his own account. 


“The phenomenon of causality seems nothing more than a 
corollary of the law of the conditioned, in its application to a thing 
thought under the form or mental category of existence relative in 
time. We cannot know, we cannot think a thing, ~ under 
the attribute of existence; we cannot know or think a thing to 
exist, except as in ¢ime; and we cannot know or think a thing to 
exist in time, and think it adsolutely to commence. Now this at 


once imposes on us the judgment of causality. And thus:—An 
object is given us, either by our presentative, or by our representa- 
tive, faculty. As given, we cannot but think it existent, and 


existent in time. But to say, that we cannot but think it to exist, 
is to say, that we are unable to think it non-existent,—to think it 
away,—to annihilate it in thought. And this we cannot do. We 
may turn away from it; we may engross our attention with other 
objects ; we may, consequently, exclude it from our thought. That 
we need not think a thing is certain; but thinking it, it is equally 
certain that we cannot think it not to exist. So much will be at 
once admitted of the present ; but it may probably be denied of the 
past and future. Yet if we make the experiment, we shall find the 
mental annihilation of an object, equally impossible under time past 
and present and future. To obviate, however, misapprehension, a 
very simple observation may be proper. In saying that it is impos- 
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sible to annihilate an object in thought, in other words, to conceive 
as non-existent, what has been conceived as existent,—it is of 
course not meant, that it is impossible to imagine the object wholiy 
changed in form. We can represent to ourselves the elements of 
which it is composed, divided, dissipated, modified in any way; we 
can imagine any thing of it, short of annihilation. But the com- 
plement, the quantum, of existence, thought as constituent of an 
object,—that we cannot represent to ourselves, either as increased, 
without abstraction from other entities, or as diminished, without 
annexation to them. In short, we are unable to construe it in 
thought, that there can be an atom absolutely added to, or abso- 
lutely taken away from, existence in general. Let us make the 
experiment. Let us form to ourselves a concept of the universe. 
Now, we are unable to think, that the quantity of existence, of 
which the universe is the conceived sum, can either be amplified or 
diminished. We are able to conceive indeed, the creation of a 
world; this indeed as easily as the creation of an atom. But 
what is our thought of creation? It is not a thought of the mere 
springing of nothing into something. On the contrary, creation is 
conceived, and is by us conceivable, only as the evolution of exist- 
ence from possibility into actuality, by the fiat of the Deity. Let 
us place ourselves in imagination at its very crisis. Now, can we 
construe it to thought, thet the moment after the universe flashed 
into material reality, into manifested being, there was a larger 
complement of existence in the universe and its Author together, 
than, the moment before, there subsisted in the Deity alone? This 
we are unable to imagine. And what is true of our concept of 
creation, holds of our concept of annihilation. We can think no 
real annihilation,—no absolute sinking of something into nothing. 
But, as creation is cogitable by us, only as a putting forth of Divine 
power, so is annihilation by us only conceivable, as a withdrawal of 
that same power. All that is now acfwal/y existent in the universe, 
this we think and must think, as having, prior to creation, virtually 
existed in the Creator; and in imagining the universe to be anni- 
hilated, we can only conceive this as the retractation by the Deity 
of an overt energy into latent power.—lIn short, it is impossible for 
the human mind to think what it thinks existent, lapsing into non- 
existence, either in time past or in time future. Our inability to 
think, what we have once conceived existent in ¢ime, as in time 
becoming non-existent, corresponds with our inability to think, 
what we have conceived existent in space, as in space becoming 
non-existent. We cannot realize it to thought, that a thing should 
be extruded, either from the one quantity or from the other. 
Hence, under extension, the law of wltimate incompressibility ; 
under protension, the law of cause and effect.” . . . “ An object is 
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presented to our observation which has phenomenally begun to be. 
But we cannot construe it to thought, that the object, that is, this 
determinate complement of existence, had really no being at any past 
moment; because, in that case, once thinking it as existent, we 
should again think it as non-existent, which is for us impossible. 
What then can we—must we do? That the phznomenon pre- 
sented to us, did, as a phenomenon, begin to be,—this we know by 
experience ; but that the elements of its existence only began, when 
the phzenomenon which they constitute came into manifested being, 
—this we are wholly unable to think. In these circumstances how 
do we proceed? There is for us only one possible way. We are 
compelled to believe, that the object (that is the certain guale and 
quantum of being), whose phenomenal rise into existence we have 
witnessed, did really exist, prior to this rise, under other forms. 
But to say, that a thing previously existed under different forms, 
is only to say, in other words, that a thing had causes.”’—Discus - 
sions, p- 591. 


It is with the utmost diffidence that we confess our 
doubts of the correctness of this doctrine ; affirmed as it 
is by a philosopher who has tested it, he assures us, in all 
its applications, and whose judgment always prevails with 
us as far as authority can fitly go. But it certainly does 
not speak home to our consciousness ; and strikes us as 
an instance,—not solitary,—in which our author’s logical 
acuteness is too much for the soundness of his psycholo- 
gical interpretation. Without calling in question the 
general “ Law of the Conditioned,” we are far from being 
convinced of its complicity with the principle of causality. 
Granting for the moment that we cannot conceive the 
existence of a phenomenon without also conceiving of its 
pre-existence, we cannot allow that this evolution of being 
is at all equivalent to the exercise of causation. That 
there was something ready to be evolved gives no satisfac- 
tory account of the evolution itself; and this it is that we 
want to know. When we would learn the é:dr:,—to send 
us up to the previous 67:,—what is it but, on our asking 
for bread, to give us a stone? A cause is demanded, to 
explain precisely and only that which in any case did not 
pre-exist, viz. the new element, the form of fact which 
now is and was not before. To say that the difference of 
the present from the past has its solution in the identity 
of the past with the present, is surely a paradox. Indeed 
sameness in the quantum of existence is not less compati- 
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ble with the absence of all fresh phenomena than with 
their manifold occurrence; and cannot therefore account 
for either the fact or the nature of their change. An 
equation contains no force; and to balance the amount 
of being is no provision for its transmigration into altered 
forms. Even if we allow this equipoise to be a condition 
of our judgments of causation, we cannot make it the 
sole condition, unless we are prepared to contend that 
the potentiality of a thing is the cause of its actuality. 
Thus, the theory seems to render no account of the essen- 
tial element in the fact proposed for explanation. 

But is any quantitative judgment at all involved in the 
principle of causality ? We greatly doubt it. Were there 
any mental affirmation of identity in the sum of being 
before and after a phenomenon, we should regard the 
effect as evolved at the expense of the cause, and cancel- 
ling a portion of its existence: and no such mensurative 
comparison appears to us to belong to our causal faith in 
its inartificial form. Originally, cause and effect are in- 
commensurable ; and in its explanation of all phenomena 
the mind draws on the same fund of power, and that an 
infinite one, without supposing it ever to be diminished. 
The scientific reduction of force to quantitative rules is a 
subsequent and empirical result, not involved in the axiom 
of causation, but depending on the muscular limitations 
imposed on our own nisus, and the tendency on this hint 
to detach from the infinite fund, and set up apart in our 
thought, certain delegated stocks of force, susceptible, 
through analogy among the phenomena, of an apparent 
common measure. Even then, however, the causal judg- 
ment extends in every direction over fields which dynamic 
mensuration cannot approach: and imagination is as little 
provided as science, with any meter for estimating the 
causality which gives to a plant yellow blossoms instead 
of white, or which produces a poem, or keeps a resolve. 
Thus, the theory seems to insist on a non-essential ele- 
meut in place of the essential, which it has cast out. 

Again; what, according to this doctrine, is the contra- 
dictory of the principle of Causality? what must we say, 
if we would flatly deny the proposition, that every pheno- 
menon must have a Cause? We must affirm,—so our 
author assures us, —that Man is a Free Agent, and God 
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the Source of all! These beliefs, which certainly mean 
to vindicate Causality in its highest and only genuine 
sense, are said to destroy it: and though set up expressly 
to prevent the whole universe filing off in a dead march 
of mere effects, are made responsible for the affirmation 
of lawless fortuity. So far from having any conflict in 
the common consciousness of mankind, with the causal 
faith, they are the very form which that faith assumes in 
its utmost intensity ; and whatever finds itself in contra- 
diction to them cannot well be the real law of the mind’s 
feeling and procedure. The nature of the contradiction 
is thus expounded :— 

** Fatalism and Atheism are convertible terms. ‘The only valid 
arguments for the existence of a God, and for the immortality of 
the human soul, rest on the ground of man’s moral nature ; conse- 
quently, if that moral nature be annihilated, which in any scheme 
of thoroughgoing necessity it is, every conclusion, established on 
such a nature, is annihilated likewise. Aware of this, some of 
those who make the judgment of causality a positive dictate of 
intelligence, find themselves compelled, in order to escape from the 
consequences of their doctrine, to deny that this dictate, though 
universal in its deliverance, should be allowed to hold universally 
true; and accordingly, they would exempt from it the facts of voli- 
tion. Will, they hold to be a free cause, a cause which is not an 
effect ; in other words, they attribute to it the power of absolute 
origination. But here their own principle of causality is too strong 
for them. They say that it is unconditionally promulgated, as an 
express and positive law of intelligence, that every origination is 
an apparent only, not a real, commencement. Now to exempt cer- 
tain phenomena from this universal law, on the ground of our 
moral consciousness, cannot validly be done.—For, in the first 
place, this would be an admission, that the mind is a complement 
of contradictory revelations. If mendacity be admitted of some of 
our mental dictates, we cannot vindicate veracity to any. If one 
be delusive, so may all. ‘ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus.’ 
Absolute scepticism is here the legitimate conclusion. But, in the 
second place, waiving this conclusion, what right have we, on this 
doctrine, to subordinate the positive affirmation of causality to our 
consciousness of moral liberty,—what right have we, for the inte- 


rest of the latter, to derogate from the former? We have none. 
If both be equally positive, we are not entitled to sacrifice the 
alternative, which our wishes prompt us to abandon.’”’—Discus- 


sions, p. 590. 


If the judgment of causality is tantamount to a denial 
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of origination, it certainly cannot coexist with a doctrine 
of free will. This however is a postulate which we are 
not disposed to concede ; least of all to Sir W. Hamilton, 
who condemns the only scheme that has a right to it, viz. 
Dr. Brown’s resolution of Causality into invariable pheno- 
menal antecedence. To the phenomenon, as a realised 
fact, we no doubt do deny the power to originate itself: 
but to the cause, as a realising agency, we do not deny, 
but on the contrary, directly affirm, the power of abso- 
lutely originating the phenomenon : only in virtue of this 
prerogative is it presumed to be a cause at all. The true 
notion of causation in all men’s minds, till science substi- 
tutes for the faith in origination the mere study of pre- 
monitory signs, is that of a power necessitating but not 
necessitated ; — capable of determining one actuality out 
of a plurality of indeterminate possibilities,— of turning 
up into existence something rather than nothing, and 
this rather than that. We never ask for a cause except 
to resolve a question of comparison,— why this and not 
other than this?” and the function which we demand 
from it is precisely that of elective determination. Hence, 
among the assemblage of conditions which are collec- 
tively indispensable to a given result, we attach the name 
“cause” distinctively to that one which has overset the 
equilibrium of possibilities, and precipitated the actual 
fact. Whence this notion of preferential agency? To 
what point does it refer us as the nativity of our causal 
belief? Can it be denied that in the exercise of our own 
WILL we are conscious of this very power,—of fetching a 
single fact out of more than a single potentiality? that 
nowhere else than at this fountain-head of energy could 
this notion be got, requiring access as it does to the occult 
priorities of action, as well as to its posterior manifesta- 
tion to the eye? and that only in so far as we interpret 
Nature by the type thus found, can we recognise there 
the characteristic element of causality? The will, there- 
fore, we submit, so far from being the solitary exception 
to a universal rule of necessary causation, is itself the 
universal rule which makes all real causation free. Voli- 
tional agency is that which the mind originally sees in 
Nature as in itself,—the opposite term in that dynamic 
CuristiAN Teacner.—No. 61. DD 
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antithesis on which the obstructed nisus of perception 
lands us: and never does the inquisitive ‘‘ whence ?” find 
repose along the linear ascent of antecedents, till it 
reaches the only power intrinsically capable of fetching 
the determinate out of the indeterminate, viz. a Minp. 
The advocate of free will, instead of standing in contra- 
diction to the principle of causality, thus regards himself 
as in possession of its only key; he retorts upon his 
opponent the charge of corrupting the psychological text 
of nature’s definition in order to find his own interpreta- 
tion; and protests that a denial of all origination is but a 
poor account of how a phenomenon came to be. He 
identifies the causal law with the faith, not in Necessity, 
but in Freedom, and dates the semblance of contradiction 
between them from the moment when the observed rule 
of phenomenal succession, required for purposes of scien- 
tific prediction, usurped the place of the real principle of 
causality, which is the living essence of all ontological 
faith. 

What then are we to say of the asserted psychological 
fact, that an absolute commencement of existence is in- 
trinsically inconceivable? Is it a fact at all? We be- 
lieve not. Of'Time itself indeed no beginning can be 
thought: but a beginning of existence in Time, the appa- 
rition of a phenomenon perfectly new, appears to us to 
contradict no law of imagination or belief. In demanding 
a cause for such phenomenon, we do not wish to make 
out that it is the disguised re-appearance of a quantity 
already there: nor does any mental necessity constrain 
us to compare the amount of existence before and after 
its manifestation. The Theist who holds the doctrine of 
a positive Creation of all things by an act of volition does 
not suppose that the Divine Nature suffers decrement by 
the sum of created existences; nor does he think of God 
as now, in part even, metamorphosed into the universe ; 
but as having made Space richer by an absolute augmen- 
tation of being. Whether this mode of conception is, on 
religious or philosophical grounds, better or worse than 
the doctrine of evolution and transmigration we do not 
enquire: we only submit that it is psychologically pos- 
sible. 
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The “ Law of the Conditioned” therefore appears in- 
adequate to solve the mystery of Causation. It only 
remains to ask, whether it closes the door of hope against 
all ontological enquiry? Are the boasted entities of pure 
thought mere negations obtained by abstracting all the 
conditions of positive cognition ? and is the “ indefinite ” 
the only notion we can have of the “infinite?” On these 
great questions we will no further presume to touch, 
than to suggest one or two cautionary reflexions, with a 
view to relieve the utter despair which our author encou- 
rages of any but phenomenal knowledge. Let it be 
admitted at once that all knowledge is relative, and that 
every attempt of the mind to sink away from all relation 
and merge into the Absolute is vain, and were it not so, 
would be suicidal,—a total extinction of thought, not an 
enlargement of it. This is not a mere provincial limita- 
tion of the human faculties, but an inherent character of 
knowledge, as such, and inseparable from it in the highest 
as in the lowest mind. For this very reason however 
it appears absurd to put on the airs of modest disclaimer 
in professing to have no cognisance of “ things in them- 
selves.” This is not a prerogative missed, but a preroga- 
tive gained; not a science beyond reach, but a nescience 
escaped. To know two things (e.g. Matter and Mind) 
only in their relation ought to be treated as tantamount, 
not to an ignorance of both, but to a knowledge of both: 
if we are unacquainted with them out of relation, we are 
ignorant of them only where there is nothing to be 
known. Intellectual humility consists in a_ profound 
sense of the littleness of our actual knowledge, as com- 
pared with the possible, not with the impossible. Who- 
ever feels humbled by the relativity of his faculties must 
assume that by this he is debarred from something it 
were well to reach; that he is hindered from getting at 
reality, and doomed to be content with shadows: he 
wants, not to know more (for that “ more,” however vast, 
would still be relative), but to know differently: and de- 
plores the very essence of intellect itself as a hopeless 
blindness. What is this but the morbid lament of scep- 
ticism? Faith in the veracity of our faculties, if it means 
anything, requires us to believe that things are as they 
appear,—that is, appear to the mind in the last and highest 
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resort: and to deal with the fact that they “only appear” 
as if it constituted an eternal exile from their reality is to 
attribute lunacy to universal reason. But the objects of on- 
tological quest are not lost to us in being only relatively 
discerned. Being either plural themselves, or containing 
a plurality, they are actually charged with relations: and 
to know them as out of relation would be simply to mis- 
know them. Because God can be contemplated only, 
like other objects of thought, as differenced from our sub- 
jective selves, is it needful to say, that he is merely 
phenomenal to us and not cognisable in his reality ? 
Negatives in thought are perhaps as unjustly disparaged 
as relatives. The infinite is no doubt the negation of the 
finite; but so also is the finite of the infinite: the relation 
is strictly convertible, and either term may be equally as- 
sumed as positive. Both are not indeed alike “ conceiva- 
ble,” if by that word be meant presentable in imagination : 
but both are alike cogitable, and take their place among 
the objects of assured belief, at the same moment and in 
the same act. The experience which gives to my percep- 
tion a body of certain shape and size, simultaneously gives 
to my knowledge the boundless space in which it lies. 
The definite object is seen upon the infinite ground: 
neither is gained before or after the other; neither there- 
fore by thinking away or abstracting the conditions of the 
other, as prior; both are accepted as immediately known 
realities. The instant the Ego stands consciously face to 
face with the non-Ego, the antithesis of here and there is 
understood ; and the elsewhere, which is the negative of 
either, is felt to be not merely an indefinite possibility to 
which we know of no end, but an infinite actuality to which 
we know that there is no end. Is this necessary faith, 
which comes in with the first apprehension of solid exten- 
sion, and holds us by the same tenure, a mere delusion ? 
If it be, we charge mendacity on a primary cognition. 
If it be not, then infinitude is affirmed as a reality, and 
therefore positively thought, of space. The continued 
additive process, never stopping except from the fatigue 
of going on, to which our author, like Locke and Mill, 
ascribes our representation of inexhaustible extension, 
appears to us an unpsychologic fiction: it is not under 
this aspect of a “ growing quantity,” but under that of an 
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‘infinite datum,” that space presents itself in thought. 
Of course such infinite datum, imposed on our acceptance 
by necessity of thought, can be referred only to an a priori 
source: and were this an idea inadmissible in Sir W. 
Hamilton’s philosophy, we should understand his refusal 
to advance beyond the “indefinite.” But he approves 
and professes the Kantian doctrine of Space and Time; 
only with the addition that we have an @ posteriori as well 
as an a@ priori apprehension of them. From the one source 
we should learn them to be indefinite; from the other 
they are given to us as infinite: why are we to register the 
former testimony with our knowledge, the latter with our 
ignorance? In showing the subjective origin of our be- 
liefs about time and space, Kant has failed to prove their 
objective invalidity. Is every representation which is the 
pure birth of the mind untrustworthy on that account? 
Hegel accused Kant of assailing all the most necessary 
persuasions of mankind with the curious argument, “ It 
‘annot be true, because we have to believe it.” And this 
reproach any philosophy must incur, which is not prepared 
to accept as valid the objective contents of every @ priori 
belief, until their credit is shaken by the appearance of 
contradictory claims. In spite therefore of its relative, 
its negative, its subjective character, we are disposed to 
vindicate the real, positive, objective validity of that Infi- 
nitude which we ascribe to Extension and Duration. The 
same remarks apply to the other entities of thought, as 
Substance and Cause, Soul and God. These notions are all 
vehicles of indestructible belief in certain ideal objects as 
also real; and do not present themselves as mere subjec- 
tive aids to the apprehension of other related things. 
Why have they not as good a title to be believed on their 
own word, as the consciousness which assures us of the 
existence of an external world? There would seem to be 
something arbitrary in our author’s discrimination of what 
he shall take and what he shall leave of the critical philo- 
sophy. Kant’s tendency to Idealistic scepticism he sees 
and condemns on his own favourite field,—the doctrine of 
Perception: and the justice of his verdict is rendered 
evident to the least discerning by the fact that, in the first 
edition of the “Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” the philosopher 
of Koénigsberg had hinted at the possibility of resolving 
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the non-Ego, in the last resort, into the same thinking 
essence with the Ego; and had thus furnished the text, 
cancelled almost as soon as written, for Fichte’s subse- 
quent speculations. But no sooner is Sir W. Hamilton 
clear of the Senses, than the Realism with which he has 
protected himself against Kant is flung away: the natural 
faiths of consciousness, trusted hitherto in evidence of 
positive fact, become suspected as mere negative dreams: 
they are described as the blanks drawn by our imbecility, 
instead of the prizes awarded to our capacity: and the 
mind, previously guided in so sound a course, is pro- 
nounced to have no other choice, for its higher beliefs, 
than between two extremes both separately impossible, 
and, in their relation, mutually contradictory.—This com- 
plete ontological scepticism we cannot fully reconcile with 
our author’s perceptional realism: and while acknow- 
ledging the adequacy of his polemic against the modern 
continental Absolutists, we are not yet stripped of the 
hope, that a less precarious passage may be found from 
the knowledge of self to that of hyperphysical nature and 
of God. 

Nor does our author himself esteem the gulf impass- 
able. Like Kant, he demolishes your one bridge, and 
leaves you shuddering on the solemn verge: but when you 
are duly humbled with despair, he leads you to another 
spot, and shows you a foot-way across to which you may 
safely trust: only it rests, he assures you, on no arches of 
reason spanning the abyss and bottomed in known reality ; 
but rather hangs from chains of obligation, whose curve 
dips into the clearest sight, while for their fastening they 
run up into the dark of heaven. What the speculative 
intellect dissipates, the practical restores: and the moral 
consciousness countermands the scepticism which had 
been pronounced the only wisdom of pure thought. The 
truths denied to knowledge are given to faith, and found 
to be entangled as indispensable postulates. in the whole 
action of the Will and Conscience : 

“It is chiefly, if not solely, to explain the one phenomenon of 
morality, of free-will, that we are warranted in assuming a second 
and hyperphysical substance, in an immaterial principle of thought; 
for it is only on the supposition of a moral liberty in man, that we 
can attempt to vindicate, as truths, a moral order, and, conse- 
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quently, a moral governor, in the universe; and it is only on the 
hypothesis of a soul within us, that we can assert the reality of a 
God above us,—‘ Nullus in microcosmo Spiritus, nullus in macro- 
cosmo Deus.’ In the hands of the materialist, or physical necessi- 
tarian, every argument for the existence of a Deity is either annulled, 
or reversed into a demonstration of atheism. In his hands, with 
the moral worth of man, the inference to a moral ruler of a moral 
world is gone. In his hands, the argument from the adaptations 
of end and mean, everywhere apparent in existence, to the primary 
causality of intelligence and liberty, if applied, establishes, in fact, 
the primary causality of necessity and matter. For as this argu- 
ment is only an extension to the universe of the analogy observed 
in man: if in man, design,—intelligence, be only a phenomenon 
of matter, only a reflex of organization; this consecution of first 
and second in us, extended to the universal order of things, re- 
verses the absolute priority of intelligence to matter, that is, sub- 
verts the fundamental condition of a Deity. Thus it is, that our 
theology is necessarily founded on our psychology; that we must 
recognise a God from our own minds, before we can detect a God in 
the universe of nature.” —Discussions, p- 298. 


“To recognise a God from our own minds” is surely to 
discover a ‘passage from psychology to ontology :” and 
the transition which Sir W. Hamilton denies to Cousin 
he finds possible himself. There is a way,—and he has in- 
dicated, with the clearest discernment, precisely where it 
lies,—to reach the sublime truths in -which philosophy 
culminates. Why then describe these truths as intrin- 
sically incognisable, and draw the boundary of possible 
knowledge far short of them? Why denounce all claim 
to their discovery as a presumptuous delusion, yet hold up 
the disbelief of them as a mischievous ignorance ; cen- 
suring at once the metaphysician for finding and the 
mathematician for missing them? That they are included 
among the contents of our moral rather than of our per- 
ceptive experience, that they are hypotheses underlying 
all action instead of postulates conditioning reflective 
thought, affords no adequate reason for withdrawing them 
from the category of knowledge. If they be susceptible 
of becoming any how legitimate objects of belief, if to be 
without them is to be in error and misconceive the uni- 
verse and life, it must be a wrong definition of knowledge 
which excludes them; of logic, which disowns the laws of 
thought conducting to them; of philosophy, which deals 
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with them as its own outer darkness. We do not believe 
in the mutual conflict and ultimate contradiction of the 
human faculties, so that the light put out by one is kindled 
by another: nor if we did, should we find much comfort 
in the assurance that the contradiction is the result not 
of their power but of their impotence. Be their deliver- 
ances called positive or negative, if they coerce our faith 
into incompatible admissions, leave us no choice but be- 
tween two impossibles, and amid the protests of reason 
against both, provoke us, by force of instinct, into one, 
our nature is indeed a strange confusion, and breaks into 
utter distortion the divine image it was created to reflect. 
Thus to affirm a discord of its capacities inter se appears 
scarcely a more warrantable scepticism, than to repudiate 
its announcements, one by one. Let a single @ priori 
belief, given us by a necessary law of thought (like the 
judgment of c: wusality and of the infinitude of Space) be 
once discredited, and the moral effect and intellectual 
havoc are the same, whether it be treated ad initio as 
unreliable, or be convicted, at a later stage, of denying 
an allegation equally original and authentic with itself. 
The mind is in either way a shrine of falsehood; the 
Pythoness is drunk, and the oracles rave. Afflicted with 
the belief of two contradictories, neither of which we are 
permitted to conceive possible, how are we to choose our 
course? how detect the cheat that is somewhere put upon 
us? Shall we say to ourselves, one of these extremes 
must be true and the other false, so we cannot hold both ? 
This assumes that the contradiction is real, and not a 
phantasm of our incapacity: yet who can assure us of 
this? for if it be so, and we forthwith decide to drop one 
of the extremes, the other which we retain is still felt to 
be an impossibility, while admitted as a reality. We dis- 
trust the feeling, and believe in spite of it. But why fix 
the cheat there? If the impossibility of either term may 
be treated as mere semblance, why not the contradictori- 
ness between the two? And is it not as competent to us to 
say, “since both are impossible, neither can be true,” as 
to urge, “since they are contradictory, on/y one can be 
false?” All sane direction of the mind is lost, if among 
its guiding stars there ever hangs an ignis fatuus. It 
behoves philosophy sooner to suspect itself, than to instal 
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contradictions within the very essence of reason; and 
rather than make our nature Jesuitically insinuate a lie, 
to persist in the hope of so interpreting the mottoes of 
its several faculties and combining the scattered leaves of 
its faith, as to bring out the continuity of truth, and its 
unity with all beauty and good. <A philosophy which 
creates Antinomies may have the highest merit but one ; 
the highest of all is reserved for a philosophy that resolves 
them. 

We must close this notice without a word on the sub- 
ject of Sir W. Hamilton’s scheme of Logical forms. In- 
deed when we advert to the various topics elaborately 
treated by him, which we cannot so much as enumerate 
to our readers, and see how slightly we have touched 
his solid mass of doctrine even at the few points which 
have attracted us, we are more impressed than ever with 
profound admiration for his largeness of learning and 
thoroughness of mind. That the one sometimes tempts 
to a superfluous display, and the other to an intellectual 
scorn more merited by his victims than graceful in him- 
self, will be most readily forgiven by those who under- 
stand the author and know his writings best. In him 
the old scholastic spirit seems embodied again; its ca- 
pacity for work ; its vehemence of disputation ; its generous 
intellectual admirations ; its fineness of logical apprehen- 
sion ; the want of perspective and proportion in its mental 
view. Books and thoughts are evidently the population 
of his world; they form the natural circle of his friend- 
ships and his enmities ; their reputations touch his sense 
of equity and honour ; their rivalries and delinquencies fur- 
nish the needful amusement of a little gossip and scandal. 
Where the range of knowledge is so vast, this enclosure 
of the whole intensity of life within the sphere of notional 
speculation involves no narrowness ; but can scarcely fail 
to impart a warmth of zeal, which others can scarcely be- 
lieve to be excited by formulas and theories. Professional 
enthusiasm is so needful an inspiration for every effective 
teacher, that only those who cannot appreciate its value 
will be unwilling to take it on its own terms. The great 
critic and metaphysician of Edinburgh has rendered ines- 
timable service by reducing the leading problems of philo- 
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sophy into a better form than they had assumed in the 
hands of any of his predecessors, and by admirable ex- 
amples of the true method of discussion. But he has 
rendered a higher and yet more fruitful service by awaken- 
ing the dormant genius of British philosophy, rebuking 
its sluggishness, reviving its aspirations, and training a 
school of studious and generous admirers, who will emu- 
late his example and reverently carry on his work. 
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Art. IV.—MUSIC IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Webbe’s Psalmody : A Complete Collection of Tunes for the 
Church or Chapel Choir, adapted or composed, and har- 
monized for four voices, with a separate accompaniment 
for the Organ or Piano Forte. By the late Samuel 
Webbe, Sen’. and Jun’. London. J. A. Novello. 
1853. 


Ir is matter of common observation that a decided ad- 
vance in musical knowledge and taste has occurred in 
England within the last few years. Both in the concert- 
room and in the theatre, audiences expect, and per- 
formers exhibit, a degree of discipline and skill which, not 
long ago, was quite unattainable; and the labours of the 
amateur wear an aspect of dignity and earnestness belong- 
ing especially to the present day. 

Though unable to speak from any extended survey or 
intimate knowledge of the state of our Church Music 
throughout the country, we believe we are warranted in 
the assertion that the progress to which we have referred 
is far less apparent in the church choir, than in the con- 
cert-hall or the theatre. Sacred music, indeed, is performed 
as it was never performed before. The great creations of 
Handel are presented with a grandeur and precision pre- 
viously unapproached during the century which has elap- 
sed since “the mighty master” gave them to the world. 
But it is to Exeter Hall and the gay festivals of Birming- 
ham and Norwich, not to the Sunday worship of our 
churches, that we must resort in order to witness the 
marvellous perfection of this department of sacred art. 

The comparatively low and stationary condition of 
Church Music is the more remarkable, because of the dis- 
position so manifest of late years, especially among the 
more rigid denominations, to abandon the old scruples re- 
garding the employment of art in the service of religion. 
How many ecclesiastical structures, for instance, have 
arisen throughout the land, and how many shape ‘less 
edifices have been deserted, in order that the spirit of 
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devotion might be more worthily enshrined! Every such 
change involves a sacrifice of a kind from which our na- 
ture usually recoils. The old house of prayer with its 
affectionate memories and sacred associations, sustaining, 
and entering into the spirit of devotion, is given up, and 
the change is not made without many a silent protest and 
regret. We are aware that the change is not always to be 
attributed to the mere regard for what is worthy and dig- 
nified in architecture. Among Dissenters, at least, a less 
hostile position with regard to ecclesiastical systems has 
prepared the way for conformity with ecclesiastical art, 
and, in many instances, sufficient motive is found in the 
necessity of forsaking a decayed edifice, and the desire to 
erect a more imposing building in its place. Still, it must 
be admitted that venerated places of worship are con- 
tinually abandoned, in order that the devotional influence 
of form and decoration which appeals to the eye may 
have its perfect work, while, with an inconsistency not 
easily explained, the devotional art which addresses the 
soul through the ear, and whose improvement and cultiva- 
tion needs no lamented change of place, and no large ex- 


penditure, is too often permitted to remain in a state of 


deplorable neglect. Week by week, and year by year, 
congregations go on submitting with strange contentment 
to the infliction of vulgar and discordant singing, making 
no attempt at reformation, and scarcely giving a thought 
to the possibility of change. It is worthy of notice that, 
however bad the music of a congregation may be, that 
portion of the service generally remains in favour, so far, 
at least, as to be perseveringly retained. Without paus- 
ing either to investigate the cause of the anomaly we have 
noticed, or to urge the necessity of immediately removing 
the disgrace wherever it exists, we proceed to inquire into 
the prince iple s by which the musical department of our re- 
ligious services should be re ‘ulated. 

The vocal music of public worship may be considered 
either as the expression and effect of devotion, or as an 
influence tending to awaken devotional sentiments in 
those who hear it. Now, whatever may have been the 
case in the infancy of art, we believe that, in these days, 
to “break forth into singing” is not the spontaneous act 
of the mind in the hour of deep devotion. In solitary 
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prayer it would be unnatural to sing. Does the compa- 
nionship of other worshippers awaken the impulse, which, 
otherwise, we do not experience? We believe that in the 
presence of numbers, also, sacred music is always more 
likely to affect us through the ear, as a devotional influ- 
ence, than to issue from the lips as a devotional utterance. 
But of all holy and inspiring sounds, none, perhaps, ranks 
so high, both with the cultivated musician and the man 
of ordinary sensibility, as the voice of a multitude, sing- 
ing the sustained chords of a hymn. Are we then driven 
to the deplorable dilemma, that this high influence can be 
purchased only at the expense of genuineness of expres- 
sion, and that to join in the singing implies a condition 
of mind inconsistent with the sentiments of religious 
worship expressed in our psalms and hymns? The general 
practice or sanction of congregational singing would go 
far towards forbidding us to rest in a conclusion so humi- 
liating. The fact we believe to be this,—that when under 
the inspiring influence of the music of many voices, pro- 
ceeding from those whose sacred purpose, whose wants 
and aspirations, we feel to be in sympathy with our own, 
it is both possible and easy for persons of average musical 
sensibility, and some acquired skill, to retain, undisturbed, 
a devotional attitude of mind, though at the same time 
they deviate from the level utterance of ordinary speech, 
and join the song of the multitude. 

A congregation necessarily comprises persons of great 
variety of musical capacity. Some are so unhappily con- 
stituted as to sing invariably and unconsciously out of 
tune. Such persons, it is needless to say, ought never to 
utter a note. But, with respect to the great majority, no 
such total abstinence is required. It is essential, however, 
that the minds of those who sing should not be bewildered 
by the difficulty of the music. If the singing is to be 
general, the music must be so simple, that no singer need 
be engrossed by his efforts of execution, but remain open 
to the influence of the surrounding voices, and to the sen- 
timents of the language uttered. It is, of course, most 
desirable that a congregation, by diligent improvement of 
their skill, should do away with the necessity of using onls 
simple music. But even supposing training and discipline 
to have done their utmost, we nevertheless believe that the 
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execution of many of the tunes published for the use of 
congregations would still have to be entrusted to those of 
the members only, who possess superior natural ability. 
Take, for instance, the tune No. 29, in the volume whose 
title appears at the head of this Article. Would not the 
care required to thread the mazes of that harmony absorb 
the mind of any person of ordinary musical capacity, ex- 
cluding from his thoughts the deep sentiment and solemn 
vow which the poet has expressed in the hymn here 
adapted to it? We believe this to be one of the common 
instances, in which it may be easy and natural for many a 
silent auditor to feel the full beauty and sacred import of 
both music and language, while devotion would be im- 
mediately interrupted and dissipated by the attempt to 
sing. 

But these remarks would be very incomplete, were we to 
say nothing of the absolute necessity of musical training, 
and earnest endeavours after improvement on the part of 
the congregation. Itis not to be expected that any music, 
however simple, can be correctly sung without some pre- 
paration and accustomed discipline of the voice. We 
know not why it should be a hopeless matter to expect a 
congregation to engage in such a work—to meet, that is, 
at stated periods, for the purpose of practising, or, if the 
various demands upon time prevent this, to train in pri- 
vate, and in the family, the voice which is to bear its part 
in the Sunday service. The office of directing the music 
should devolve upon one man, the organist, whose au- 
thority should be absolute, and in whose skill and judg- 
ment all should implicitly confide. The qualifications 
which he ought to possess are high and various. Profound 
acquaintance with the resources of his art, prompt sensi- 
bility to devotional influence, quick and full appreciation 
of poetical language, ready sympathy with others both 
gifted and ungifted, unwearied assiduity, a high sense of 
responsibility, together with the minor recommendations 
of good manners and entire freedom from love of display— 
these requirements indicate the necessity on the part of 
a congregation, of choosing their musical director with 
scarcely less anxious care than the occupant of the pulpit. 

Most persons have noticed how much more practicable 
congregational singing is ina crowded church, than in one 
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that is only partially filled. Where long intervals of 
empty pews separate the groups, the best voices suffer from 
want of sympathy and support, the general effect is greatly 
impaired, and the defective singing of individuals becomes 
deplorably distinct, instead of being lost in the chorus, 
like an organ pipe out of tune when every stop is in use. 
May we not hope, in this age of wonders, for some archi- 
tectural contrivance, by which the dimensions of interiors 
of buildings may be rendered capable of change within 
certain limits, so that they may be always well filled, and 
audiences and congregations be spared the depressing 
effect of empty pews at church, and empty benches in the 
theatre? We believe that the frequently lifeless and 
weary procedure of public worship might be traced, in no 
insignificant degree, to the dismal array of vacant seats 
presented to the eyes of both preacher and congregation. 
It is far from desirable to dispense with the custom of 
having a separate choir, even though the members of the 
congregation were supposed to use every effort to improve 
their musical ability, and though the disposition to submit 
to discipline and instruction were as prevalent as it is rare. 
So long as the practice of part singing prevails, a nucleus 
of balanced voices, stationed apart, serves as a guide and 
support to the less disciplined co-operation of the multi- 
tude, among whom, arranged in family groups, there is no 
provision against the undue predominance of any one of 
the four parts. Moreover, for the sake of the listeners, 
those, namely, of the congregation who cannot sing at all, 
or those who can execute only the most simple music, and 
must therefore listen sometimes, the choir is the obvious 
means of presenting a completeness and precision of effect, 
not to be derived from scattered voices, however excellent. 
For obvious reasons, it is desirable that the voices of the 
choir should be supplied from the ranks of the congrega- 
tion themselves. But an efficient choir, composed of non- 
professional singers alone, can be obtained only when the 
congregation is sufliciently large to admit of the detach- 
ment of many recruits for this service. A voice of average 
power is inferior to that of a professional singer, and the 
deficiency of individual power must be made up by in- 
crease of numbers. The prevailing and often inevitabl 
custom of engaging a paid choir—of employing singers 
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who attend the service merely or primarily for the sake of 
what they can earn, is fraught with evil. The influences 
at work in the singers’ pew are usually not of the most 
devotional kind, and the defective decorum and frequent 
lack of reverential utterance to be noticed there, are per- 
haps matter rather of regret than surprise. If that pew 
be occupied by those only who attend the church for the 
purposes of devotion, the danger of these evils, in a great 
degree, disappears. Some sacrifices must be made by 
those members of the congregation who take their places 
in the choir. The family pew must be abandoned by 
them, and a position substituted which is usually less 
favourable for devotion, and which certainly detracts 
much from the effectiveness of the music. In a good 
cause something, however, must be given up, and all 
that is ungenial in arrangements regarding the music 
might be obviated by introducing that ample forethought 
and preparation which are now probably unknown. In 
congregations where no liturgy is used, and where, except 
during the singing, no voice but that of the minister 
is heard, it is especially important that all who are qua- 
lified, or may become so through effort, should take 
upon themselves the responsibility of the music of the 
service. 

The improvement required in our Church Music is an 
improvement of interpretation only, the stores already 
existing for our use being rich and ample enough to 
satisfy all possible needs. It is a remarkable fact, with 
regard to the art of music, how rare is the genuine de- 
mand for novelty, and how endless are the repetitions of 
their established favourites, with which most people are 
content. Even the Opera director, whose position is in 
the van of fashionable taste, where novelty is the su- 
preme law, though obliged to produce something new 
once or twice in the season, is yet permitted, year after 
year, to go back to the old favourites, to which, we 
apprehend, he owes many an escape from bankruptcy. 
It is the same with Oratorio, Symphony or Song. In 
spite of the remonstrances of those who would stir us 
up to appreciate and encourage the production of what 
is new, the multitude are slow to listen, and hard to be 
won. Even when an “ Elijah” is produced, we applaud, 
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indeed, from the first, but older favourites long stand supe- 
rior in our affections, and it is not til! after repeated 
hearing that the new work becomes woven into our nature 
as an imperishable treasure which no lapse of time can 
steal or injure. And if we can say this of music heard in 
the theatre or the public hall, how much less do we feel the 
need of novelty in the music which has become associated 
with our Sunday worship, and with the cherished poetry 
of our psalms and hymns. Most of us, we imagine, never 
heard a new tune given out without some feelings of dis- 
appointment, and frequent reiteration only deepens our 
affection for any favourite strain. Most welcome then is 
the volume before us, with its new lease of life for those 
tunes which to us have been dear and consecrated friends 
since a period which memory cannot reach, and which 
are now reproduced in connexion with a large number 
hitherto unpublished, arranged by the same well-known 
and careful hand. 

To those whose musical memories go back to the period 
when English music was more generally in use in English 
homes than it is now—when the “ Orpheus ” had not sup- 
planted the “ Convito,” and when two-part songs and songs 
without words were unknown—no name can be held in 
higher honour and esteem than the name of Samuel Webbe. 
Between him and Dr. Callcott is divided the honour of a 
position at the head of the composers of Glees, a species 
of composition in which their genius found every variety 
of expression, from Bacchanalian merriment to the deepest 
and most sacred solemnity. But this was not the only 
kind of composition in which Webbe was pre-eminent. 
It is scarcely possible to over-rate the merits of some of 
his music for the Church, and more especially of his Psalm- 
tunes. Free alike from the frequent dryness and insipi- 
dity of the German chorale, and from the vulgarity which 
too often defaces our popular English tunes, the best of 
them appeal to the ear and heart with a power which none 
can resist. 

The late Mr. Webbe, the son of the celebrated com- 
poser, though not destitute of creative genius, is better 
known as having laboured in the less honoured, but all 
important vocation of rendering accessible and useful to 
the multitude the works of others. More especially in 
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his Psalmody, arranged for four voices, did he render 
good service to the world; the taste and skill manifested 
in his arrangements being far superior to those of the 
collections in previous use. A new edition of this Psal- 
mody has long been wanted, and the present volume sup- 
plies the want in connexion with much new matter. A 
number of tunes sufficient to form a second volume were 
arranged by Mr. Webbe, but he died before the publica- 
tion took place, and it was reserved for the present Editor 
to give them to the world. The old tunes and the new 
are now presented intermingled together in one large 
volume, in which are likewise incorporated a small col- 
lection by the two Webbes, long out of print, and a few 
other tunes and congregational Anthems by the elder 
Webbe. The four separate parts for the singers are 
printed in juxtaposition with the compressed score for the 
organist’s use, and, in connexion with each tune, ap- 
pears the first verse of an appropriate hymn from Mr. 
Martineau’s collection. 

The critic of such a work as this encounters difficulty 
and embarrassment at the outset. A faithful posthumous 
edition cannot be blamed for those defects, which a wise 
revision by the author would have removed. Had Mr. 
Webbe been living now, the changes which have taken 
place in musical taste within late years, would doubtless 
have left deep traces on his sensitive nature. 

Those who are intelligently awake to the musical feel- 
ings and requirements of the day, assure us that the psal- 
mody, now fitted to our wants, must be very different 
from that which was popular during the life of Mr. Webbe. 
In Church music, unlike Church architecture, the tendency 
has been to abandon decoration, and return to a severer 
and more classic style. The causes of this change we do 
not attempt to investigate. In part, no doubt, it may be 
ascribed tothe genius of Mendellsohn, that “all-worshipped 
sun,” in whose presence we have seen so many lights grow 
pale. The chorales, of ancient form, introduced into his 
oratorios, have long been high in public favour, and many 
collections of psalm-tunes lately published possess a simi- 
lar character. In them, unlike those of Webbe, harmony 
is never sacrificed for the sake of melody, the beauty of 
each separate part is a minor consideration, and the ex- 
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cellence chiefly depends upon the beauty of the successive 
chords. Now there can be little doubt that in this change 
of taste, there is also progress, and the appearance, for the 
first time, among Webbe’s later tunes of several beautiful 
chorales of Bach, justifies our belief that in the compila- 
tion of the second volume the influence of this progress 
was at work. It is very plain, however, that the severe 
style of psalmody may be carried too far, many chorales 
being meritorious only in the eyes and ears of the scien- 
tific musician, their abundance of difficulty and deficiency 
in melody being such as to destroy their power with an 
ordinary congregation. It must never be forgotten that 
a congregation is an assemblage of men, women and chil- 
dren, who come together for higher purposes than for the 
education of their taste, and that where natural sensibility 
is infinitely varied, as it is with reference to music, the busi- 
ness of selection is not to be entirely guided by a regard for 
what is absolutely excellent in the scale of art. Melody 
and simplicity of harmony may be at least conceded, as 
the rule, without danger of being forced to stoop to what 
is vulgar and degrading. Accordingly, when we hear an 
accomplished musician who is in advance of the instincts 
of the multitude, exclaiming against the florid character 

and elaborate decorations of many of Webbe’s arrange- 
ments,—speaking of them as glees set to sacred words, 
and wholly deficient in the true characteristics of Church 
music,—we admit that there is some justice in the charge, 
but we refuse the test of excellence which he proposes, and 
appeal for a verdict to the ear and heart of a devout 
assembly. The extreme effectiveness and general fitness 
for congregational use of many of the older tunes, of 
which we have here a new edition, cannot for a moment 
be called in question. The high office they have long ful- 
filled in many a choir and home circle, is matter of well- 
known history. With us, they are interwoven with the 
Sunday experience of our whole life, and on this account, 
we have some misgivings as to our ability to sit in judg- 
ment upon them. Everything connected with one’s ac- 
customed place of worship, —all which there addresses us 
through eye or ear ,—acquires a sacredness not otherwise 
possessed, ‘and if the strains which meet us there have a 
beauty of their own, the “thing of beauty” becomes raised 
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into an object of affection whose faults we refuse to notice. 
We find it, therefore, no easy matter to hold these tunes 
at sufficient distance to suit the focus of the critic’s eye. 
It is probable that any one who had been always accus- 
tomed to hear the old tune “ Caton,” 161, or, as it is 
named in other collections, ‘‘ Rockingham,” presented in 
its simpler form, the other parts containing scarcely more 
notes than the air or treble,— would never be reconciled 
to the rapid flow of melody with which the inner parts 
have been invested by Mr. Webbe. We, on the other 
hand, who are “to the manner born,’ never hear the 
simpler form without aversion. But in some of Mr. 
Webbe’s arrangements complexity has been carried so 
far as to render them useless in the choir. There are two 
tunes, especially, in the old collection, ‘‘ Warrington,” and 
“ Honiton,” whose congregational character Mr. Webbe 
has completely spoiled by unaccountable excess of elabo- 
ration. Ina simpler form these tunes, and especially the 
first, penetrate at once to the very heart of any congrega- 
tion. Had the Rev. Mr. Harrison’s labours in his voca- 
tion begun and ended with the composition of “ Warring- 
ton,” he would have accomplished more, we venture to 
say, in extent and duration of religious influence, than 
falls to the lot of many of his profession. And yet this 
majestic theme has been so treated by Mr. Webbe, that, 
had his object been to proscribe its use, he could scarcely 
have done more to effect his purpose. Never was simple 
beauty so mercilessly adorned. The harmony of Harrison’s 
original arrangement was defective. No one was better 
able than Mr. Webbe to have supplied a better arrange- 
ment without the sacrifice of the simplicity necessary for 
congregational adoption. This, Mr. Webbe refused to do. 
The case of “ Warrington,” we are satisfied, is different 
from that of “Caton.” Even the power of custom has its 
limits, and though some skilful and venturesome choir 
had maintained for us an intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Webbe’s “ Warrington,” we should have remained con- 
scious of the great superiority of a simpler arrangement. 
It is not without justice that objection is taken to Mr. 


Webbe’s frequent use of solos and duetts in the course of 


a tune, an interval of silence being introduced into two 
or three of the parts. In music intended to be congre- 
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gational, such devices, which compel some of the singers 
to omit several words from every verse of the hymn, are 
undignified and occasionally vulgar. Had Mr. Webbe 
been living now, it is in these matters that we should 
expect to notice in him that progress in taste which we 

notice elsewhere, and in the revision of his early labours 
we are tempted to believe he would have excluded many 
things which now deform his pages. 

In our necessarily rapid examination of the tunes which 
are new to us in this book, our progress, we confess, has 
been but seldom arrested by marks of special interest or 
merit. Several of the best have already appeared in the 
collection of Mr. Shore, but the great majority are either 
new to us in every respect, or new adaptations of known 
melodies. The volume contains numerous compositions, 
previously unpublished, by Mr. Webbe and his father. 
Respecting these our expectations had not been highly 
raised. It is not in the nature of the best productions of 
the human brain, to lie dormant like the golden treasures 
of the antipodes, until brought to light by some adven- 
turous digger. We did not look for tunes of the high 
merit of ‘ Meleombe” or “ Kirkdale,’ wherever the 
authorship of Webbe is indicated, nor are we disappointed 
by the result. It is impossible to decide confidently re- 
specting them on acquaintance so slight, but, at present, 
only very few seem to us likely to become valued and of 
frequent use in the choir. Of the tunes presented here 
which we already know, differently arranged, we seldom 
see reason to prefer the new arrangement of Mr. Webbe. 
His “ Wareham,” No. 42, will not supplant the graceful 
and simple harmony which we have no doubt the author 
would have preferred, and which has long been in 
cherished use ; nor can we reconcile the tranquil flowing 
melody of “ Lebanon,” No. 37, known of old under 
another name, with a bass so turbulent as Mr. Webbe 
prescribes. Among the tunes likely to become popularly 
useful, we may mention a few by Webbe, Sen". near the 
end of the volume, and likewise several by Bach. ‘ Gran- 
tham,” No. 112, especially, is grand and impressive, and 
worthy of Montgomery’s excellent evening hymn. We 
notice an ornament retained, which, even in a posthumous 
edition, we think we should have ventured to omit; the 
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direction to introduce a shake on the penultimate note of 
a line or verse in a psalm-tune, can serve no purpose now 
except to indicate a period of composition which, con- 
sidering the different and, in this respect, advanced taste 
of the present day, appears like remote antiquity. 

With respect to compass, we believe that Mr. Webbe’s 
arrangements are frequently susceptible of improvement. 
It is important in the music of devotion not to stretch the 
voice beyond its natural extent. Many of these tunes 
demand in the treble a range of voice which is denied to 
the majority, and when in search of a part better suited 
to them they investigate the alto, it is usually found to 
be quite unfit for their voice, being written for a male 
falsetto, whose effect is extremely different from that of a 
female voice producing the same notes. Of late years it 
has become the practice to adapt the part next below the 
air to the female voice. 

Mr. Webbe, like most compilers of psalmody, has, in 
many of his arrangements, appropriated to his purpose 
music intended by the composers for a different use. 
Mingled among the genuine psalm-tunes, we find airs 
from oratorios, fragments of glees transcribed almost note 
by note from the ‘ Conyito,” a few bars extracted from a 
sacred chorus, songs designed for the stage and adapted 
for the choir by the addition of the other three parts, and 
instrumental music never intended to be sung. We be- 
lieve the taste of the present day to be opposed to these 
appropriations ; and the disposition to prefer the simple 
psalm-tune, and to treat with due regard the intentions of 
composers, deserves respect, though not warranting, in 
our opinion, the establishment of. any inflexible rule of 
abstinence. The absurdity of any sweeping condemna- 
tion of tunes founded upon borrowed subjects, is proved 
by the fact that the borrowed character is frequently un- 
known. It is only recently, for instance, that we our- 
selves were informed that the tune “ Birr,” No. 156, 
taken from the air “Sin not, O King!” from the oratorio of 
“ Saul,” and that our old favourite “ Pilton,”’ No. 217, is an 
air from an English opera. In such cases as these, where a 
melody, after being long known as an excellent psalm- tune, 
is found to possess a different origin, it is obviously too 
late to begin to find fault. But if, on the other hand, our 
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first acquaintance has been with the original form of the 
music, we confess we often feel our taste offended by the 
transformation. We are distressed by the mutilations, 
and the conspicuously fragmentary character of the strain, 
and, not unfrequently, there is a painful collision between 
the sentiments associated with the original music and 
those which are appropriate to the sacred choir. It is 
evident that the merit of these appropriations must de- 
pend greatly upon the wisdom and taste of the arranger. 
Many of the airs in Handel’s oratorios recommend them- 
selves most decidedly for the purpose, and when they be- 
long to works so seldom performed and little known as 
“Saul” or “ Jephtha,” no violence is done to established 
association. The air from “ Jephtha,” “ Brighter scenes I 
seek above,” beautifully harmonized in “Webbe’s Psalmo- 
dy,” No. 224, possesses every qualification as a popular 
and excellent psalm-tune. With regard, however, to a 
work so well known, and deeply enshrined in our affec- 
tions, as the ‘ Messiah,” in which every part is associated 
indelibly with its appropriate language, we deprecate all 
pillage, and would warn off any borrower as we would a 
robber upon sacred ground. We can recall to mind only 
one instance of appropriation from the “‘ Messiah” in the 
whole of “ Webbe’s Psalmody,” and considering that he 
was executing his work at a period when appropriation of 
this kind was so common, we honour him for having 
yielded to the great temptation only in this solitary case. 
Is it not something grand and catholic in Handel’s genius 
which seems to fit his compositions so readily to the uses 
of public worship? Even the air which he adapted to 
Milton’s joyous “Let me wander not unseen,’ seems 
scarcely out of place in this psalmody, where we recognise 
it in connection with Wesley’s noble hymn, so utterly dif- 
ferent in sentiment, “ For ever nigh me, Father, stand.” 
Of more questionable fitness are some of the glees which 
Mr. Webbe has transplanted and pruned. We doubt 
whether all glee-singers will be able, with undisturbed 
devotion, to hear or join in their favourites, “ Ye spotted 
snakes,” No. 168, or, “ You gave me your heart t’ other 
day,” transformed into a Double Long Metre in No. 151. 
At least, we tremble for their serenity when, in the latter, 
the musical phrase, identified in their minds with the 
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words “I’ve not lost it,” shall issue, for the first time, 
from the sacred precincts of the choir. 

The psalm-tune is not the only species of musical com- 
position adapted for public worship. We know not why 
the use of the venerable and always popular chant should be 
restricted to the Cathedral and to churches, with few excep- 
tions, belonging to the Establishment. The chants, unlike 
the psalm-tune, may be applied to non-metrical language, 
and, in places where no liturgy is used, the highest of all 
language, the words of Scripture, must of course be 
adopted. But in sanctioning the use of the chant, the 
warning must not be forgotten, that with it is presented a 
new danger of falling into vulgar and slovenly execution. 
Whenever, in the ever-varying length of verses in a psalm, 
it happens that a great number of words must be sung to 
one note, the singers are liable to hasten their utterance, 
involving the utter dissipation of reverence and devotion. 
But when the words of the long verses are sung no faster 
than they could be deliberately read, and all the voices 
move together with perfect precision, we know of no music 
more devotional in its influence, and more generally appre- 
ciated by a congregation, than the chant. 

Nor can we object to the choral anthem, which is 
adapted by the composer, note by note, to certain pre- 
scribed words from collect, psalm, or metrical hymn. 
When a connexion has been formed in the mind between 
the words and music in such anthems as Mason’s “ Lord 
of all power and might,” Farrant’s “ Lord! for thy tender 
mercies’ sake,” or Webbe’s (No. 258) “ Hark! the glad 
sound,” the language acquires a higher significance and 
position in our regard than if, as in most hymns, it is 
associated equally with a variety of music. The necessity 
for careful preparation is, we fear, the sole reason why 
choral anthems are so rarely heard. 

Anthems containing solos or duetts, though sanctioned 
by the highest authority, appear to us less admissible into 
general use. The singing of a solitary voice, in a place of 
worship, seems to us always to have a tendency to convert 
the congregation from worshippers into critics, and the 
church into the likeness of a concert-room. Doubtless 
this is partly attributable to established association, but 
we are also certain that much of the inspiring influence 
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of the “full-voiced choir,” arises from the disappearance 
of all individual peculiarities in one general effect. 

Were all the resources of the art at our command, with 
every aid that elevated skill, instrumental and vocal, could 
bestow, we know not where we should bound our ideas of 
grandeur befitting the Church. It is equally difficult to 
say what lofty influence might not be attained by the 
best possible use of the materials at hand—the voice of the 
assembly and the organ. 

Whatever changes may arise in the progress of improve- 
. ment, the organ, we believe, must always retain its place 
ve in the choir. In the present imperfect state of Church 
music, this instrument has many offices of simple usefulness 
to perform, preserving the pitch, veiling the defects of the 
singing, giving confidence to the timid, and supplying union 
when the voices are scattered and unequal. As the music 
of the Church improves, the use of the organ may be 
occasionally dispensed with for the sake of the imposing 
ih, effect, frequently illustrated in the works of Mendellsohn, 
where the music is produced by voices alone. But the 
high regard for this instrument alw: ays to be noticed 
among the great composers for the C hurch, and its in- 
trinsic solemnity and grandeur, serve to assure us that its 
influence is destined to increase rather than to decline. 

In conclusion, let us warn all directors of choirs against 

too sweeping changes, not in the mode of execution, but 
, in the selection of the music. Here, as elsewhere, reform 
can be better effected by a process of engrafting, than by 
applying the axe to the root, and planting anew. An un- 
doubted and fastidious taste which would brand and 
banish without delay everything which failed to reach a 
given standard, would perhs aps meet with no audible re- 
buke. The indisput: ible judgment may probably be un- 
disputed. But if you look into the affections of m: my, 
and especially of the older members of the congregation, 
you will find among their treasures those strains both of 
poetry and music which, now pronounced defective, have 
nevertheless formed, during a long and less scrupulous 
period, no inconsiderable part of the higher nutriment of 
their minds. To transfer these sentiments to new though 
superior objects nay be impracticable, and must at the 
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best require time when the sensibility is either naturally 
weak, or enfeebled by lapse of years. In the selection, 
then, of both music and hymns, let the process of reform, 
oceasionally required, be gradual, and let the reforming 
hand deal tenderly with those rooted attachments which, 
once disturbed, it may not be possible to replace. 
















































Art. V.—SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare et son Temps: Etude Litteraire. Par M. 
Guizot. Paris. 1852. 

Notes and Emendations to the Text of Shakespeare’s Plays 
from early Manuscript Corrections in a Copy of the 
Folio, 1632, in the possession of R. Payne Collier, 
Esq., F.S.A. London. 1853. 


Tue greatest of English poets, it is often said, is but a 
name. “ No letter of his writing, no record of his con- 
versation, no character of him drawn with any fulness by 
a contemporary,” has ever been extracted by antiquaries 
from the piles of rubbish which they have sifted. Yet of 
no person is there a clearer picture in the popular fancy. 
You seem to have known Shakespeare—to have seen 
Shakespeare—to have been friends with Shakespeare. 
We mean to try if we cannot to the measure of our powers 
and our fortune, accomplish a slight delineation of this 
popular idea, which, it is certain, has been formed in the 
main not from loose tradition or remote research—not 
from what some one says some one else stated that the 
poet said—not from documents which a schism of anti- 
quaries makes it possible that he may have written—but 
from data which are at least in our hands—from the sure 
testimony of his certain works. 

There are, we know, sceptical critics who hold that it is 
impossible to gather anything as to the real character of 
an author from his written works. They assert, that it 
is an erroneous idea to imagine that such things proceed 
from a human mind at all, for, as they know, every poet 
maintains a tame steam-engine which is ¢se/f’ responsible 
for his productions. Nor is this notion, though others 
think it foolish, at all unessential to the argument. For 
if the works in question were really written by any man, 
that man must have been such a person as could have 
written them ; he must have had the thoughts which they 
express, have acquired the knowledge they contain, have 
possessed the style in which we read them. It is only 
very acute critics who are so sceptical. People in general 
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think literary composition a specially significant fact ; they 
say, “ He wrote a book,” as if it were a thing by itself, a 
gigantesque fact no way paralleled in their experience, 
and from that book they think they could, if they wished, 
derive a good deal of information about him. We shall 
accordingly assume that Shakespeare wrote his plays, and 
to satisfy the critics, now and then state the argumenta- 
tive process, by which we obtain the conclusions concern- 
ing Shakespeare, that we may advance. 

First of all it may be said that such works could only 
be produced by a first-rate imagination working on a first- 
rate experience. It is no doubt difficult to make out in 
any particular case, whether the author of a poetic crea- 
tion is drawing from fancy or drawing from experience, 
but for a certain scale of art it may be safely said that the 
two must concur. Out of nothing, nothing can be created. 
Some plastic power is needed to make use of any species 
of material whatever. And when such a work as Hamlet 
or Othello, still more when both Hamlet and Othello, and 
not only those two but others also, if second to those plays, 
second to none others, have been created by a single mind, 
it may be fairly said that not only a marvellous fancy, but 
also a full conversancy with the world by feeling and eye- 
sight, is necessary to their creation. The best narratives 
require the best subject-matter. Homer could not have 
so delineated Agamemnon or Achilles, if he had not 
through lengthy years sung his ballads at the banquets 
of princes. It is easy to see this; the great critics are 
admirers of the sc ulptures of Phidias, but even modern 
Greeks are aware that he worked upon excellent marble. 
And though this truth is not a new discovery or a difficult 
theorem, it is nevertheless a fact that has corollaries. If we 
know this about Shakespeare we really know more about 
him than we do about most people, and we will hazard our 
logical reputation by endeavouring to prove this in detail. 

To a great experience one thing is essential—an ex- 
periencing nature. It is not enough to have opportu- 
nity, it is essential to feel it. Some occasions come 
to all men, but to many they are of little use, and to 
some they are of none. What for example has experi- 
ence done for the distinguished Frenchman whose essay 
is prefixed to this paper? M. Guizot is the same man 
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that he was in 1820, or, we believe, as he was in 1814. 
Take up one of his lectures, published before he was a 
practical statesman ; you will be amazed at the width of 
view, the amplitude and the solidity of the reflections ; 
you will be amazed that a mere literary teacher could pro- 
duce anything so wise, but take up afterwards an essay 
published since his fall—and you will be amazed to find 
no more.—Napoleon the First is come and rone—the 
Bourbons of the old régime have come and gone—the 
Bourbons of the new régime have had their turn. M. 
Guizot has been first minister of a citizen king; he has 
led a great party; he has pronounced many a great dis- 
cours that was well received by the second elective assem- 
bly inthe world. But there is no trace of this in his writ- 
ings. Noone would guess from them that their author 
had ever left the professor’s chair. It is the same with 
small matters: when M. Guizot walks the street, he seems 
to see nothing ; the head is thrown back, the eye fixed, 
and the mouth working. His mind is no doubt at work, 
but it is not stirred by what is external. When (so goes 
the mythical narrative) the people cried, “ A bas Guizot,” 
he only said, “ Messieurs, que dites-vous ?” Perhaps it is 
the internal activity of mind that overmasters the perce p- 
tive power. Anyhow there might have been an émeute in 
the street and he would not have known it; there have been 
revolutions in his life and he is scarcely the wiser. Among 
the most frivolous and fickle of civilized nations he is 
alone. They pass from the game of war to the game of 
peace, from the game of science to the game of art, from 
the game of liberty to the game of slavery, from the game 
of slave ry to the game of licence; he stands like a school- 
master in the playground without sport and without 
pleasure, firm and sullen, slow and awful. 

A man of this sort is a curious mental phenomenon. 
He appears to get early—perhaps to be born with a kind 
of dry schedule or cat: alogue of the universe; he has a 
ledger in his head, and has a title to which he can 
refer any transaction; nothing puzzles him, nothing comes 
amiss to him, but he is not in the least the wiser for any- 
thing. Like the book-keeper, he has his heads of ac- 
count, and he knows them, but he is no wiser for the par- 
ticular items. After a busy day, and after a slow day, 
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after a few entries, and after many, his knowledge is 
exactly the same; take his opinion of Baron Rothschild, 
he will say, “ Yes, he keeps an account with us, I believe 
it comes after that of Robertson.” Just so with the class 
of minds which we are speaking of, and in greater mat- 
ters. Very early in life they come to a certain and con- 
siderable acquaintance with the world; they learn very 
quickly all they can learn, and naturally they never, in any 
way, learn any more. ‘The Scotch are said to have some- 
thing of this sort; they never know their own experience 
better than the experience of others ; they may have been in 
Egypt, and they know its longitude; they have not been 
in Kamschatka, but they know the longitude of that too : 
and they don’t comprehend that it is possible to learn 
anything else. But Mr. Pitt is, in this country, the type 
of the character. Mr. Alison, in a well-known passage, 
makes it a matter of wonder that he was fit to be a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer at twenty-three, and it is a great 
wonder, and it is to be remembered that he was no more 
fit at forty-three. As somebody said, he did not grow, he 
was cast. Experience taught him nothing, and he did 
not believe that he had anything to learn. The habit of 
mind is not in smaller degrees very rare, and might be 
illustrated without end. ‘There is a story of West, the 
painter, that is in point: When some one asked him if 
he had ever been to Greece, he answered, “ No, I have 
read a descriptive catalogue of the principal objects in 
that country, and I believe I am as well conversant with 
them as if I had visited it.” No doubt he was just as 
well conversant, and so would be any doctrinaire. 

Now Shakespeare was not a man of this sort. If he 
walked down a street, he knew what was in that street. 
His mind did not form in early life a classified list of all 
the objects in the universe, and learn no more about the 
universe ever after. From a certain fine sensibility of 
nature, it is plain that he took a keen interest not only 
in the general and coarse outlines of objects, but in their 
minutest particulars and gentlest gradations. You may 
open Shakespeare and find the clearest proofs of this; take 
the following :— 

“When last the young Orlando parted from you, 
He left a promise to return again 
















































Within an hour; and, pacing through the forest, 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 

Lo, what befel! he threw his eye aside, 

And, mark, what object did present itself ! 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 


Lay sleeping on his 


A green and gilded snake had wreath’d itself, 
Who with her head, 
The opening of his mouth; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 

And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush: under 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay crouching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir; for ’t is 
The royal disposition of that beast, 


To prey on nothing 
This seen,” &e. &e. 


Or the more celebrated description of the hunt :— 


“And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshoot his troubles, 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses, with a thousand doubles : 
The many musits through the which he goes 
Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes, 


** Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 
To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell, 
And sometime where earth-delving conies keep, 
To stop the loud pursuers in their yell ; 
And sometime sorteth with a herd of deer ; 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear : 


«For there his smell 


The hot scent-snufling hounds are driven to doubt, 
Ceasing their clamorous cry, till they have singled, 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out ; 

Then do they spend their months: Echo replies, 
As if another chase were in the skies. 

«« By this, poor Wat, 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 
To hearken if his foes pursue him still ; 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear ; 
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back : about his neck 


nimble in threats, approach’d 


which bush’s shade 


that doth seem as dead : 


with others being mingled, 


far off, upon a hill, 
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And now his grief may be compared well 

To one sore sick that hears the passing bell. 
‘Then thou shalt see the dew-bedabbled wretch, 
Turn and return, indenting with the way ; 

Each envious briar his weary legs doth scratch, 
Kach shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay : 
For misery is trodden on by many, 

And being low, never relieved by any.” 

Now it is absurd to say we know nothing about the man 
who wrote that ; we know that he had been after a hare. 
It is idle to allege that mere imagination would tell him 
that a hare is apt to run among a flock of sheep, or that 
its so doing disconcerts the scent of hounds. For it is to 
be remembered we have not cited this passage as a model 
description, or any way for its mere merit. We are not 
proving that Shakespeare was a poet. We only say that 
whatever sort of man he was in general points, and in 
other respects, at least, he had a great knowledge and 
very subtle feeling for the details of Nature: and we 
might cite the passage quoted, as a proof, anyhow, that 
he had seen a snake, and followed a hare. But such 
citations do not at all truly represent (at least in our 
notion) the real point or tendency of the argument. Set 
descriptions may be manufactured to order, and it does 
not follow that even the most accurate or successful of 
them was really the result of a thorough and habitual 
knowledge of the object. A man who knows little of 
Nature, may write one excellent delineation, as a poor 
man may have one bright guinea. Real opulence consists 
in having many. What really indicates excellent know- 
ledge, is the habit of constant, sudden, and almost un- 
conscious allusion, which implies familiarity, for it can 
arise irom it alone, and it is this very species of inci- 
dental, casual, and perpetual reference to “the mighty 
world of eye and ear,” which is the particular character- 
istic of Shakespeare. 

In this respect Shakespeare had the advantage of one 
whom, in many points, he much resembled—Sir Walter 
Scott. For a great poet, the organisation of the latter 
was very blunt; he had no sense of smell, little sense of 
taste, almost no ear for music (he knew a few, perhaps 
three, Scotch tunes, which he avowed that he had learnt 
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in sixty years, by hard labour and mental association), 
and not much turn for the minutiz of nature in any way. 
The effect of this may be seen in some of the best de- 
scriptive passages of his poetry, and we will not say that 
it does (although proceeding from a sensuous defect), in 
a certain degree, add to their popularity. He deals with 
the main outlines and great points of nature. never attends 
to any others, and in this respect he suits the comprehen- 
sion and knowledge of many who know only those essen- 
tial and considerable outlines. Young people, especially, 
who like big things, are taken with Scott, and bored by 
Wordsworth, who knew too much. And after all, the two 
poets are in proper harmony, each with his own scenery. 
Of all beautiful scenery the Scotch is the roughest and 
barest, as the English is the most complex and cultivated. 
What a difference is there between the minute and 
finished delicacy of Rydal Water and the rough sim- 
plicity of Loch Katrine. It is the beauty of civilisation 
beside the beauty of barbarism. Scott has himself pointed 
out the effect of this on arts and artists. 


‘Or see yon weather-beaten hind, 

Whose sluggish herds before him wind, 
Whose tattered plaid and rugged cheek, 
His Northern clime and kindred speak ; 
Through England’s laughing meads he goes, 
And England’s wealth around him flows, 
Ask if it would content him well, 

At ease on those gay plains to dwell, 
Whose hedgerows spread a verdant screen, 
And spires and forests intervene, 

And the neat cottage peeps between. 

No, not for these will he exchange 

His dark Lochaber’s boundless range, 

Nor for fair Devon’s meads forsake 

Ben Nevis grey and Garry’s lake.” 


Thus while I ape the measures wild, 

Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 

Rude though they be, still, with the chime, 
Return the thoughts of early time ; 

And feelings roused in life’s first day, 

Glow in the line and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain tower, 
Which charmed my faney’s wakening hour, 
CuristiaAN TeEacuer.—No. 61. F F 
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Though no broad river swept along, 

To claim perchance heroic song ; 
Though sighed no groves in summer gale, 
To prompt of love a softer tale ; 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage from a shepherd’s reed, 
Yet was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 
[t was a barren scene and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were rudely piled, 
But ever and anon between, 

Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant knew 
Recesses where the wallflower grew, 
And honeysuckle loved to crawl 

Up the low. crag and ruined wall. 

* * * * 
From me, thus nurtured, dost thou ask 
The classic poet’s well-conned task ! 

Nay, Erskine, nay. On the wild hill 
Let the wild heathbell flourish still ; 
Cherish the tulip, prune the vine, 

But freely let the woodbine twine, 

And leave untrimmed the eglantine. 

Nay, my friend, nay. Since oft thy praise 
Hath given fresh vigour to my lays, 
Since oft thy judgment could refine 

My flattened thought and cumbrous line, 
Still kind, as is thy wont, attend, 

Aud in the minstrel spare the friend, 
Though wild as cloud, as stream, as gale, 


Flow forth, flow unrestrained, my tale.” 


And this is wise, for there is beauty in the North as 
well as in the South. Only it is to be remembered that 
the beauty of the Trosachs is the result of but a few 
elements—say birch and brushwood, rough hills and nar- 
row dells, much heather and many stones—while the 
beauty of England is one thing in one district and one in 
another; is here the combination of one set of qualities, 
and there the harmony of opposite ones, and is everywhere 
made up of many details and delicate refinements ; all 
which require all that exquisite delicacy of perceptive or- 
ganization, the seeing eye, the hearing ear, which is what 
we find in Shakespeare. Let us be understood: we mean 
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that he had a ear for music and sense for the greenness of 
grass. 

Nor, as should be kept very carefully in mind, is an ac- * 
quaintance, accurate though this is, the only, nor indeed the 
chief, peculiarity which Shakespeare’s allusions to natural 
objects evince that he possessed. What is most remark- 
able in him is his delicate sensibility. Everybody who is 
so unfortunate as to have to speak to naturalists will be 
well aware how commonly the two are separated. He 
will have seen that a man may study butterflies and forget 
that they are beautiful, or be perfect in the “ Lunar 
theory” without knowing that the moon is silent or the 
stars sublime. Generally these people prefer the stupid 
parts of nature—worms and Cochin-China fowls. And 
the reason is, that they have no capacity for anything 
better; they have, at least for the most part, no sense to 
comprehend people, taste to feel the beauties of nature, or 
imagination to appreciate what is sublime in her. But 
Shakespeare was not of this sect. He was not obtuse. 
The lines— 

** Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares slake 

The winds of March with beauty; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” : 
seem to show at least that he knew something of those 
fond feelings of youth, with which years ago we used to 
look up to beauty as though it were always the best, and 
upon weekday the sole, object of our religion. 

Some people’s minds are like animated dictionaries. 
Unless they have got a precise word for anything they feel 
they know nothing about it, and where the words stop 
their minds stop too. They have the whole universe laid 
down on a flat map, like Mercator’s projection, and divided 
into little parallelograms of latitude and longitude. Talk 
of the ocean in a calm, that is Hydrostatics, parallelogram 
No. I.; talk of it in a storm, that is Hydrodynamics, a 
distinct science, parallelogram No. II. But that the ocean 
ever passes from one state to the other; that it is one 
thing all the time, which, after being in a state of transi- 
tion, from being the first becomes the last; that the names 
of hard words are not real things, but imaginary marks 
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like the lines of latitude and longitude, this these sort of 
people cannot learn. They have no picture of the uni- 
verse or of any part of it, but merely an inventory, which 
is very well as far as it goes, but which must be incom- 
plete, since the number of things is infinite and the num- 
ber of words few and scanty. Now Shakespeare was not 
of this sort. He would not have felt the difficulty of Dr. 
Whately and the other logicians about general terms. 
Minds like his (and didactic writers like ourselves are 
bound to elucidate this, for it is frequently forgotten) 
are preserved from verbal fallacies and argumentative 
crotchets, by their acute and thorough knowledge of the 
things themselves. They can verify their results at every 
stage. People with slower senses and less vivid imagina- 
tions are obliged to establish certain abstract and recon- 
dite principles, and reason down from them to more prac- 
tical and useful knowledge. And this is quite right ; it is 
essential to them, and it is valuable for the world, but 
quicker people see the results at once. If we had eyes to 
see the planet Neptune, it would not have been necessary 
for Mr. Adams to consume his valuable time in calculating 
where it was. The more perfect our senses, the less is the 
use of argument. A man who has a picture of the world 
in his mind will not want Natural Philosophy to inform 
him about it, nor will he be misled by verbose ratio- 
cination. Shakespeare may not have lifted “the painted 
veil that those who live call life; but anyhow he knew 
what was painted upon it; he was not to be imposed upon 

by physics or metaphysics. 

In his mode of delineating natural objects Shakespeare 
is in one respect curiously opposed to Milton. The latter, 
who was clogged by temperament, and a schoolmaster by 
trade, selects a beautiful object, puts it straight out be- 
fore him and his readers, and accumulates upon it all the 
learned imagery of a thousand years ; Shakespeare glances 
at it and says something of his own. It is not our inten- 
tion to say that, as a describer of the external world, 
Milton is inferior; in se¢ description we rather think that 
he has the better. We only wish to contrast the mode in 
which the delineation is effected. The one is like an 
artist who dashes off any number of picturesque sketches 
at any moment; the other like a man who has lived at 
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Rome, has undergone a thorough training, and by deli- 
berate and conscious effort, after a long study of the best 
masters, can produce a few great pictures. Milton, 
accordingly, is careful in the choice of his subjects; he 
knows too well the value of his labour to be very ready to 
squander it; Shakespeare, on the contrary, describes any- 
thing that comes to hand, for he is prepared for it what- 
ever it may be, and what he paints he paints without 
effort. Compare any passage from Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, those quoted before, and the following passage 
from Milton :— 
** Southward through Eden went a river large, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 

Passed underneath ingulfed ; for God had thrown 

That mountain as his garden. Mould, high raised 

Upon the current which through veins 

Of porous earth, with kindly thirst up-drawn 

Kose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 

Watered the garden; thence united fell 

Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 

And now divided into four main streams 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 

And country, whereof needs no account, 

But rather tell how,—if art could tell,— 

How from the sapphire mount the crisped brooks, 

Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendant shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant; and fed 

Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 

In bed and curious knots, but nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 

Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was this place 

A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm ; 

Others whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable (Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only), and of delicious taste : 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed : 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose.”’ 
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Why, you could draw a map of it. It is not “ Nature 
boon,” but “nice art in beds and curious knots”; it is 
exactly the old (and excellent) style of artificial garden- 
ing, by which any place can be turned into trim hedge- 
rows and stiff borders, and comfortable shades ; but there 
are no straight lines in Nature or Shakespeare. We 
believe the contrast may be accounted for by the way in 
which the two poets acquired their knowledge of scenes 
and scenery. We think we demonstrated before that 
Shakespeare was a sportsman, but if there be still a 
sceptic or a dissentient, let him read the following re- 
marks on dogs :— 


‘ce 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew, 
Crookneed and dewla) pped like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. <A cry more tunable 

Was never hollow’d to nor cheered with horn 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” 

‘ Judge when you hear.” It is evident that the man 
who wrote this was a judge of dogs, was an out-of-door 
sporting man, full of natural sensibility, not defective in 
‘daintiness of ear,” and above all things, apt to cast on 
Nature random, sportive, halfboyish glances, which reveal 
so much, and bequeath such abiding knowledge. It is 
with mind as with the eye, for the philosophers (and, what 
is more, the opticians) tell us, that the way to see the 
most of objects is, not to stare straight at them with the 
nose, like a beggar at a baker’s shop, but to glance 
slightly and as it were casually aside. So it may be ob- 
served the sidelong and sportive glance of the sports- 
man give him a healthier, a freer, and a juster acquain- 
tance with the best charms of the best scenes, than the 
most elaborate study of the professional tourist in search 
of the picturesque. Milton, on the contrary, went out to 
see nature. He left a narrow cell, and the intense study 
which was his “ portion in this life,” to take a slow, careful 
and reflective walk. In his treatise on education he has 
given us his notion of the way in which young people 
should be familiarized with natural objects. “ But,” as 
he remarks, “to return to our institute; besides these 
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constant exercises at home, there is another opportunity 
of gaining pleasure from pleasure itself abroad ; in those 
vernal seasons of the year when the air is calm and plea- 
sant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature, not 
to go out and see her riches and partake in her rejoicing 
in heaven and earth. I should not therefore be a per- 
suader to them of studying much in these, after two or 
three years, that they have well laid their grounds, but to 
ride out in companies with prudent and staid guides to all 
quarters of the land; learning and observing all places of 
strength, all commodities of building and of soil, for 
towns and tillage, harbours and ports of trade. Some- 
times taking sea as far as our navy, to learn there also 
what they can in the practical knowledge of sailing and 
of sea fight.” Fancy “the prudent and staid guides.” 
What a machinery for making pedants. Perhaps Shake- 
speare would have known that the conversation would be 
in this sort :—‘ 1 say, Shallow, that mare is going in the 
knees. She has never been the same since you larked 
her over the fivebar, while Moleyes was talking clay and 
agriculture. I do not hate Latin so much, but I hate 
‘argilaceous earth ;’? and what use is ¢hat to a fellow in 
the Guards, J should like to know? I say, I like Mr. 
Milton, though. What a dab he is at verses, and he 
knows the Alcestis like Mowth Minor knows raspberry 
jam. I wonder he stops here, for they don’t pay his salary, 
but I ’spose it’s reading Hebrew and that sort of thing.” 

Perhaps, in this sort of way, we may, to a certain extent, 
have succeeded in conveying to our readers our notion of the 
spirited buoyant sort of intimacy with dogs and horses and 
nature, which we see every reason to attribute to Shake- 
speare. We scorn to cite in support of it the legend 
of the deer poaching and Sir Thomas Lucy, though we 
might argue through indisputable pages how much our 
inferences were confirmed thereby. Yet this would be 
tedious enough, and we prefer to go on and show what we 
mean by an experiencing nature in relation to men and 
women, just as we have striven to indicate what it is in 
relation to horses and hares. 

The reason why so few good books are written, is that 
so few people that can write know anything. In general 
an author has always lived in a room, has read books, has 
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cultivated science, is acquainted with the style and senti- 
ments of the best authors, but he is out of the way of 
employing his own eyes and ears. He has nothing to hear 
and nothing to see. His life is a vacuum. The mental 
habits of Robert Southey, which about a year ago were so 
extensively praised in the public journals, is the type of 
literary existence, just as the praise bestowed on it, shows 
the admiration excited by it among literary people. He 
wrote poetry (as if any body could) before breakfast; he 
read during breakfast. He wrote history until dinner ; 
he corrected proof sheets between dinner and tea; he 
wrote an essay for the “ Quarterly” afterwards ; and after 
supper by way of relaxation composed the Doctor —a 
lengthy and elaborate jest. Now what can any one think 
of such a life—except how clearly it shows that the habits 
best fitted for communicating information, formed with 
the best care, and daily regulated by the best motives, are 
exactly the habits which are likely to afford a man the 
least information to communicate. Southey had no events, 
no experiences. His wife kept house and allowed him 
pocket money, just as if he had been a German professor 
devoted to accents, tobacco, and the dates of Horace’s 
amours. And it is pitiable to think that so meritorious a 
life was only made endurable by a painful delusion. He 
thought that day by day, and hour by hour, he was accu- 
mulating stores for the instruction and entertainment of a 
long posterity. His epics were to be in the hands of all 
men, and his history of Brazil the “ Herodotus of the South 
American Republic.” As if his epics were not already 
dead, and as if the people who now cheat at Valparaiso care 
a real who it was that cheated those before them. Yet it 
was only by a conviction like this that an industrious and 
valigraphic man (for such was Robert Southey), who might 
have earned money as a clerk, worked all his days for half 
a clerk’s wages, at occupation much duller and more labo- 
rious. ‘The critic in the “ Vicar of Wakefield” lays down 
that you should always say that the picture would have 
been better if the painter had taken more pains, but in the 
case of the practised literary man, you should often enough 
say that the writings would have been much better, if 
the writer had taken less pains. He says he has devoted 
his life to the subject—the reply is, “Then you have taken 
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the best way to prevent your making anything of it.” In- 
stead of reading studiously what Burgendicius and nesci- 
demus said men were, you should have gone out yourself, 
and seen (if you can see) something for yourself. Lord 
Bacon tells us that some one in his time boasted in Latin, 
“ Decem annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone,” and echo 
answered in Greek, “déve, You ass.” 

After all, the original way of writing books may turn 
out to be the best. The first author, it is plain, could 
not have taken anything from books, since there were 
no books for him to copy from; he looked at things 
for himself, and perhaps if we reflect how little we 
have got beyond old Homer, we may admit that it might 
answer to try his plan. Anyhow the modern system fails, 
for where are the amusing books from voracious students 
and habitual writers? Not that we mean exactly to say 
that an author’s hard reading is the cause of his 
writing that which is hard to read. This would be near 
the truth, but not quite the truth. The case is that the 
two are concomitant effects of a certain defective nature. 
Slow men read well, but write ill. The abstracted habit, 
the want of keen exterior interests, the aloofness of 
mind from what is next it, all tend to make a man feel an 
exciting curiosity and interest about remote literary events, 
the toils of scholastic logicians, and the petty feuds of 
Argos and Lacedzmon, but they also tend to make a man 
very unable to explain and elucidate those exploits for the 
benefit of his fellows. What separates the author from his 
readers, will make it proportionably difficult for him to 
explain himself to them. Secluded habits do not tend to 
eloquence ; and the indifferent apathy which is so common 
in studious persons is exceedingly unfavorable to the liveli- 
ness of narration and illustration which is needed for excel- 
lence in even the simpler sorts of writing. Moreover in 
general it will perhaps be found, that persons devoted to 
mere literature commonly become devoted to mere idle- 
ness. They wish to produce a great work, but they find 
they can’t. Having relinquished everything to devote 
themselves to this, they conclude on trial that this is im- 
possible. They wish to write, but nothing occurs to them. 
Therefore they write nothing, and they do nothing. As 
has been said, they have nothing to do. Their life has no 
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events, unless they are very poor. With any decent 
means of subsistence, they have nothing to rouse them 
from an indolent and musing dream. A merchant must 
meet his bills or he is civilly dead and uncivilly remem- 
bered. But a student may know nothing of time and be 
too lazy to wind up his watch. In the retired citizen’s 
journal in the “Spectator,” we have the type of this way 
of spending the time:—Mem. Morning 8 to 9, “ Went into 
the parlour and tied on my shoe-buckles.” This is the 
sort of life for which studious men commonly relinquish 
the pursuits of business and the society of their fellows. 

Yet all literary men are not tedious, neither are they all 
slow. One great example even these most tedious times 
have luckily given us, to show us what may be done 
by a really great man even now, the same who before 
served as an illustration—Sir Walter Scott. In his life- 
time people denied he was a poet, but nobody said that 
he was not “the best fellow” in Scotland—perhaps that 
was not much—or that he had not more wise joviality, 
more living humour, more graphic talk, than any man in 
Great Britain. ‘“ Wherever we went,” said Mr. Words- 
worth, “ we found his name acted as an open sesamum, 
and I believe that in the character of the sheriff’s friends, 
we might have counted on a hearty welcome under any 
roof in the border country.” Never neglect to talk to 
people with whom you are casually thrown, was his pre- 
cept, and he exemplified the maxim himself. “I believe,” 
observes his biographer, “that Scott has somewhere ex- 
pressed in print his satisfaction, that amid all the changes 
of our manners, the ancient freedom of personal inter- 
course may still be indulged between a master and an out- 
of-door servant ; but in truth he kept by the old fashion, 
even with domestic servants, to an extent which I have 
hardly ever seen practised by any other gentleman. He 
conversed with his coachman if he sat by him, as he often 
did, on the box -—— with his footman, if he chanced to 
be in the rumble. Indeed, he did not confine his 
humanity to his own people; any steady-going servant of 
a friend of his was soon considered as a sort of friend too, 
and was sure to have a kind little colloquy to himself at 
coming or going.” “Sir Walter speaks to every man as 
if he was his blood relation,” was the expressive comment 
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of one of these dependents. It was in this way that he 
acquired the great knowledge of various kinds of men, 
which is so clear and conspicuous in his writings; nor 
could that knowledge have been acquired on easier terms, 
or in any other way. No man could describe the charac- 
ter of Dandie Dinmont, without having been in Lidderdale. 
Whatever has been once in a book may be put into a book 
again; but an original character, taken at first hand from 
the sheepwalks and from nature, must be seen in order to 
be known. <A man, to be able to describe—indeed, to be 
able to know various people in life—must be able at sight 
to comprehend their essential features, to know how 
they shade one into another, to see how they diversify 
the common uniformity of civilized life. Nor does this 
involve simply intellectual or even imaginative _pre- 

requisites, still less will it be facilitated by exquisite senses 
or subtle fancy. What is wanted is, to be able to appre- 
cite mere clay,—which mere mind never will. If you will 
describe the people—nay, if you will write for the people, 
you must be one of the people. You must have led their 
life, and must wish to lead their life. However strong in 
any poet may be the higher qualities of abstract thought 
or conceiving fancy, unless he can actually sympathise 
with those pny him, he can never describe those 
around him. Any attempt to produce a likeness of 
what is not really study liked by the person who is 
describing it, will end in the creation of what may be 
correct, but is not living—of what may be artistic, but 
is likewise artificial. 

Perhaps this is the defect of the works of the great- 
est dramatic genius of recent times—Goethe. His 
works are too much in the nature of literary studies ; 
the mind is often deeply impressed by them, but one 
doubts if the author was. He saw them as he saw the 
houses of Weimar and the plants in the act of meta- 
morphosis. He had a clear perception of their fixed 
condition and their successive transitions, but he did 
not really (at least so it seems to us) comprehend their 
motive power. In a word, he appreciated their life, but 
not their liveliness. Niebuhr, as is well known, com- 
pared the most elaborate of Goethe’s works—the novel 
of Wilhelm Meister—to a menagerie of tame animals, 
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meaning thereby, as we believe, to express much the 
same distinction as we are now endeavouring to indicate. 
He felt that there was a deficiency in mere vigour and 
rude energy. We have a long train and no engine—a 
great accumulation of excellent matter, arranged and 
ordered with masterly skill, but not animated with over- 
buoyant and unbounded play. And we trace this our- 
selves not toa defect in imaginative power, a defect which 
it would be a simple absurdity to impute to Goethe, but 
to the tone of his character and the habits of his mind. 
He moved hither and thither through life, but he was 
always aman apart. He mixed with unnumbered kinds 
of men, with courts and academies, students and women, 
camps and artists, but everywhere he was with them yet 
not of them. In every scene he was there, and he made 
it clear that he was there with a reserve and as a stranger. 
He went there fo experience. As a man of universal 
culture and well skilled in the order and classification of 
human life, the fact of any one class or order being 
beyond his reach or comprehension seemed an absurdity, 
and it was an absurdity. He thought that he was equal to 
moving in any description of society, and he was equal 
to it; but then on that exact account he was absorbed in 
none. There were none of surpassing and immeasurably 
preponderating captivation. No scene and no subject 
were to him what Scotland and Scotch nature were to Sir 
Walter Scott. “If I did not see the heather once a 
year, I should die,” said the latter; but Goethe would 
have lived without it, and it would not have cost him much 
trouble. In every one of Scott’s novels there is always the 
spirit of the old moss trooper—the flavour of the ancient 
border; there is the intense sympathy which enters into 
the most living moments of the most living characters—the 
lively energy which becomes the energy of the most vigor- 
ous persons delineated. Marmion was “ written” while he 
was gallopping on horseback. It reads as if it were so. 
Now it appears that Shakespeare not only had that 
various commerce with and experience of men, which 
was common both to Goethe and to Scott, but also that he 
agrees with the latter rather than with the former in the 
kind and species of that experience. He was not merely 
with men, but of men ; he was not a “ thing apart,” witha 
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clear intuition of what was in those around him; he had 
in his own nature the germs and tendencies of the very 
elements that he described. He knew what was in man, 
for he felt it in himself. Throughout all his writings you 
see an amazing sympathy with common people, rather an 
excessive tendency to dwell on the common features of 
ordinary lives. You feel that common people could have 
been cut out of him, but not without his feeling it ; for it 
would have deprived him of a very favorite subject—of a 
portion of his ideas to which he habitually recurred. 


“ Zeon. What would you with me, honest neighbour ? 

Dog. Marry, Sir, | would have some confidence with you, that 
decerns you nearly. 

Leon. Brief, | pray you; for you see ’t is a busy time with me. 

Dog. Marry, this it is, Sir. 

Verg. Yes, in truth it is, Sir. 

Leon. What is it, my good friends ? 

Dog. Goodman Verges, Sir, speaks a little off the matter: an 
old man, Sir, and his wits, are not so blunt, as, God help, I would 
desire they were; but, in faith, honest as the skin between his 
brows. 

Verg. Yes, I thank God, I am as honest as any man living, that 
is an old man, and no honester man. 

Leon. Neighbours, you are tedious. 

Dog. It pleases your worship to say so, but we are the duke’s 
poor officers ; but, truly, for my own part, if I were as tedious as a 
king, I could find it in my heart to bestow it on your worship. 

* * * * 

Leon. 1 would fain know what you have to say. 

Verg. Marry, Sir, our watch to-night have taken a couple 
as arrant knaves as any in Messina. 

Dog. A good old man, Sir; he will be talking; as they say, 
When the age is in, the wit is out; God help us! it is a world to 
see !—Well said, i’ faith, neighbour Verges :—well, God’s a good 
man: an two ride on one horse, one must ride behind :—An 
honest soul, i’ faith, as ever broke bread; but God is to be wor- 
shipped: All men are not alike; alas, good neighbour ! 

Leon. Indeed, neighbour, he comes too far short of you. 

Dog. Gifts that God gives.” —Xe. Ke. 


yf 


x * * + * 
Stafford. Ay, Sir. 
Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
Staff. That’s false. 
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Cade. Ay, there’s the question; but, I say, ‘tis true : 
The elder of them, being put to nurse, 
Was by a beggar-woman stol’n away ; 
And, ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age: 
His son am I; deny it, if you can. 
Dick. Nay, tis true; therefore he shall be king. 
Smith. Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the 
bricks are alive this day to testify it; therefore, deny it not.” 


Shakespeare was too wise not to know that for most 
of the purposes of human life stupidity is a most valuable 
element. He had nothing of the impatience which sharp 
logical narrow minds habitually feel when they come 
across those who do not apprehend their quick and precise 
deductions. No doubt he talked to the stupid players, 
to the stupid doorkeeper, to the property man, who con- 
siders paste jewels “ very preferable, besides the expense”’-— 
talked with the stupid apprentices of stupid Fleet Street, 
and had much pleasure in ascertaining what was their 
notion of King Lear. In his comprehensive mind it was 
enough if every man hitched well into his own place in 
human life. If every one were logical and literary, how 
would there be scavengers, or watchmen, or caulkers, or 
coopers? Narrow minds will be subdued to what they 
“work in.” The “dyer’s hand” will not more clearly carry 
off its tint, nor will what is moulded more precisely indi- 
cate the confines of the mould. <A patient sympathy, a 
kindly fellow-feeling for the narrow intelligence neces- 
sarily induced by the narrow circumstances of life,—a 
narrowness which, in some degrees, seems to be inevitable, 
and is perhaps more serviceable than most things to the 
wise conduct of life—this, though quick and_half-bred 
minds may despise it, seems to be a necessary constituent 
in the composition of manifold genius. How shall the 
world be served?” asks the host in Chaucer. We must 
have cart-horses as well as race-horses, draymen as well as 
poets. It is no bad thing, after all, to be a slow man 
and to have one idea a-year. You don’t make a figure, 
perhaps, in argumentative society, which requires a 
quicker species of thought, but is that the worse? Some 
people like to argue after their dinner, others like to sleep ; 
but let no man say to his fellow, “ Because thou arguest 
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not, I have no need of thee.’ Let each be after his 
kind, and one does his work in a morning as well as the 
other. 


* Hol. Via, Goodman Dull; thou hast spoken no word all this 
while. 

Dull. Nor understood neither. 

Ilol. Allons, we will employ thee. 

Dull, 1 ll make one in a dance or so, or I will play on the tabor 
to the worthies, and let them dance the hay. 

Hol. Most Dull, honest Dull, to our sport away.” 


And such, we believe, was the notion of Shakespeare. 

ee Coleridge, in the “ Friend,” we think it is, elabo- 
rated a nice criticism which bears on this point. He 
observes that in the narrations of uneducated people in 
Shakespeare, just as in real life, there was a want of pro- 
spectiveness and a superfluous amount of regressiveness. 
People of this sort are unable to look a long way in front 
of them, and they wander from the right path. They 
get on too fast with one half, and then the other hope- 
lessly lags. ‘They can tell exactly a story as it is told to 
them (as an animal can go step by step where it has been 
before), but they can’t calculate its bearings beforehand, 
or see how it is to be adapted to those to whom they are 
speaking, nor do they know how much they understand 
and how much they do not. ‘I went up the street, then 
| went down the street; no, first went down and then— 
but you do not follow me, LI go betore you, sir’ And 
thus arise complex styles usually adopted by persons not 
used to narration. ‘They tumble into a story and get on 
as they can. ‘This is scarcely the sort of thing which a 
man could foresee. Of course a metaphysician can 
account for it, and, like 8. 'T.C., assure you that if he had 
not observed it, he could have predicted it in a moment ; 
but nevertheless it is too refined a conclusion to be made 
out from our known premises by our reasoning. No 
doubt there is some reason why negroes have woolly hair 
(andif you look into a philosophical treatise, no doubt you 
will find that the author could have made out that it 
would be so, if he had not, by a mysterious misfor- 
tune, known from infancy that it was the fact),—still one 
could have supposed it oneself. And in the same manner, 
though this profounder critics may explain in a satisfactory 
and refined manner, how the confused and undulating 
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style of narration is peculiarly incident to the mere multi- 
tude, yet we—and we hope our readers—will believe that 
Shakespeare derived his acquaintance with it from the 
fact, from actual hearing, and not from what the philoso- 
phers say is the surer, though certainly the slower process 
of metaphysical deduction. The best passage to illustrate 
this is that in which the nurse gives a statement of Juliet’s 
age ; but it will not exactly suit our pages. The following 
of Mrs. Quickly will suffice :-—— 

* Tilly-fally, Sir John, never tell me; your ancient swaggerer 
comes not in my doors. I was before Master Tizzick, the Deputy, 
the other day ; and, as he said to me,—it was no longer ago than 
Wednesday last, —Neighbour Quickly, says he ;—Master Dumb, our 
minister, was by then ;—Neighbour Quickly, says he, receive those 
that are civil; for, saith he, you are in an ill name :—now, he said 
so, I can tell you whereupon; for, says he, you are an honest 
woman, and well thought on; therefore take heed to what guests 
you receive: Receive, says he, no swaggering companions.—There 
comes none here ;—you would bless you to hear what he said :-— 
no, L’ll no swaggerers.”’ 


Now, it is quite impossible that this, any more than 
the political reasoning on the parentage of Cade, which 
was cited before, should have been written by one not 
habitually and sympathisingly conversant with the talk of 
the illogical classes. He felt, if we may say so, the force 
of the bad reasoning. He did not, like a sharp logician, 
angrily detect a flaw, and set it down as a fallacy of 
reference or a fallacy of amphibology. This is not the 
English way, though Dr. Whately’s logic has been pub- 
lished so long (and, as he says himself, must now be 
deemed to be irrefutable, since no one has ever offered 
any refutation of it). Yet still people in this country do 
not like to be committed to distinct premises. ‘They like 
a chancellor of the exchequer to say, “It has during very 
many years been maintained by the honourable member 
for Montrose that two and two make four, and I am free 
to say, that I think there is a great deal to be said in 
favour of that opinion, but, without committing her Ma- 
jesty’s government to that proposition as an abstract 
sentiment, I will go so far as to assume two and two are 
not sufficient to make five, which, with the permission of 
the House, will be a sufficient basis for all the operations 
which I propose to enter upon during the present year.” 
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We have no doubt Shakespeare reasoned in that way 
himself. Like any other Englishman, when he had a 
clear course before him, he rather liked to shuffle over 
little hitches in the argument, and on that account he 
had a great sympathy with those who did so too. He 
did not stand among the common multitude, as a Deus ex 
machind, who saw but did not feel. He would never have 
interrupted Mrs. Quickly; he saw that her mind was 
going to and fro over the subject; he saw that it was 
coming right, and this was enough for him, and will be 
also enough of this topic for our readers. 

In spiritedness, too, the style of Shakespeare is very 
like to that of Scott. The description of a charge of 
cavalry in Scott reads, as was said before, as if it was 
written on horseback. A play by Shakespeare reads as 
if it were written in a playhouse. The great critics assure 
you, that a theatrical audience must be kept awake, but 
Shakespeare knew this of his own knowledge. When 
you read him you feel a sensation of motion, a convic- 
tion that there is something “up,” a notion that not only 
is something being talked about, but also that something 
is being done. We do not imagine that Shakespeare 
owed this quality to his being a player, but rather that 
he became a player because he possessed this quality of 
mind. For after, and notwithstanding everything which 
has, or may be said against the theatrical profession, it 
certainly does require from those who pursue it a certain 
quickness and liveliness of mind. Mimics are commonly 
an elastic sort of persons, and it takes a little levity of 
disposition to enact even the “heavy fathers.” Ifa boy 
joins a company of strolling players, you may be sure that 
he is nota “ ood boy ;” he may be atrifle foolish, or a 


thought romantic, but ce rtainly he is not slow. And this, 
was in truth the case with Shakespe are. They say, too, 


that in the beginning he was a first-rate link-boy ; and 
the tradition is affecting, though we fear it is not quite 
certain; but ifa man had served as a link-boy, depend on 
it he would have a notion of what it was to have some- 
thing going on. Ifa boy had been used to show the way 
through Fleet Street by night, and with a flaring torch, 
he would know what it was to live in the world. Any- 
how you feel about Shakespeare that he could have been a 
Curist1aAn Teacner.—No. 61. GG 
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link-boy. In the same way you feel he may have been 
a player. You feel at once that he could not have fol- 
lowed any sedentary kind of life. He could not have 
been a tailor; nor written long letters about nothing: he 
would have looked too much out of window, and signally 
failed in a diplomatic office. But wheresoever there was 
anything acted in earnest or in jest, by way of mock 
representation or by way of serious reality, there he found 
matter for his mind. If anybody could have any doubt 
about the liveliness of Shakespeare, let them consider the 
character of Falstaff. When a man has created that with- 
out a capacity for laughter, then a blind man may suc- 
ceed in describing colours. Intense animal spirits are 
the single sentiment (if they be a sentiment) of the entire 
character. If most men were to save up all the gaiety of 
their whole lives, it would come about to the eaiety of 
one speech in Falstaff. A morose man might gir 
amassed many jokes, might have observed many details of 
jovial society, might have conceived a Sir John, marked 
by rotundity of body, but could hardly have imagined (this 
we think to be a noble remark) his rotundity of mind. 
We mean that the animal spirits of Falstaff give him an 
easy, vague, diffusive sagacity, which is peculiar to him. 
A morose man, Iago, for example, may know anything, 
and is apt to know a good deal, but what he knows is 
generally all in corners. He knows number 1, number 2, 
number 3, and so on, but there is not anything continu- 
ous, or smooth, or fluent in his knowledge. Persons 
conversant with the works of Hazlitt will know in a 
minute what we mean. Everything which he observed 
he seemed to observe from a certain soreness of mind; 
he looked at people because they offended him; he had 
the same vivid notion of them that a man has of objects 
which grate on a wound in his body. But there is 
nothing at all of this in Falstaff; on the contrary, every- 
thing pleases him, and everything is food for a joke. 
Cheerfulness and prosperity give an easy abounding saga- 
city of mind which nothing else does give. Prosperous 
people bound easily over all the surface of things which 
their lives present ‘to them ; very likely they keep to the 
surface; there are things be ‘neath or above to which they 
may not penetrate or attain, but what is on any part of 
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the surface, that they know well. “ Lift not the painted 
veil which those who live call life,” and they do not lift it. 
What is sublime or awful above, what is “ sightless and 
drear” beneath,—these they may not dream of. Nor is 
any one piece or corner of life so well impressed on them 
as on minds less happily constituted. It is only people 
who have had a tooth out, that really know the dentist’s 
waiting-room. Yet such people, for the time at least, 
know nothing but that and their tooth. The easy and 
sympathising friend who accompanies them knows every- 
thing; hints gently at the contents of the Zimes, and 
would cheer you with Lord Palmerston’s re plies. So, on 
a greater scale, the man of painful experience knows but 
too well what has hurt him, and where and why, but the 
happy have a vague and rounded view of the round 
world, and such, it is certain, was the knowledge of Fal- 
staff, and, with a limitation, to be shown presently, of 
Shakespeare also. 

It is to be observed that these high spirits are not a 
mere excrescence or superficial point in an experiencing 
nature; on the contrary, they seem to be essential, if not 
its idea or existence, at least to its exercise and employ- 
ment. How are you to know people without talking to 
them, but how are you to talk to them without tiring 
yourself? A common man is exhausted in half an hour ; 
Scott or Shakespeare could have gone on for a whole day. 
This is, perhaps, peculiarly necessary for a painter of 
English life. The basis of our national character seems 
to be a certain energetic humour, which may be found in 
full vigour in old Chaucer’s time, and which is to be found 
in great perfection in at least one of the popular writers 
of this age, and is, perhaps, most easily described by the 
name of our greatest painter—Hogarth. Itis amusing to 
see how entirely the efforts of critics and artists fail to 
naturalise in England any other sort of painting. Their 
efforts are fruitless ; for the people sm are not English 
people: they may be Italians, or Greeks, or Jews, but it 
is quite certain that they are foreigne rs. The reason is, that 
people are taught that modern art ought to rese mble the 
Medieval. It has been overlooked, that the great places 
for art, in former times, were churches and chancels, that 
now they are dining-rooms and galleries. So long as 
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artists attempt the same class of paintings as Raphael, 
they will not only be inferior to Raphael, but they will 
never please, as they might please, the Engish people. 
What we want is what Hogarth gave us—a representa- 
tion of ourselves. It may be that we are wrong, that we 
ought to prefer something of the old world, some scene in 
Rome or Athens, some tale from Carmel or Jerusalem ; 
but, after all, we do not. These places are, we think, 
abroad, and had their greatness in former times; we wish 
a copy of what now exists, and of what we have seen. 
London we know, and Manchester we know, but where 
are all these? It is the same with literature, Milton 
excepted, and even Milton can hardly be called a popular 
writer: all great English writers describe English people, 
and, in describing them, they give, as they must give, a 
large comic element; and, speaking generally, this is 
scarcely possible, except in the case of cheerful and easy- 
living men. There is, no doubt, a biting satire, like that 
of Swift, which has for its essence misanthropy. There 
is the mockery of Voltaire, which is based on intellectual 
contempt ; but this is not our English humour,—we like 
that of Shakespeare and Falstaff. The aboriginal quality 
which gained us our old title of Merry England—the 
humour of a man who laughs while he speaks—the humour 
of intense buoyant and abounding enjoyment. The 
French poet may sneer, “comment leurs plaisirs sont de 
bon godt ;” but could even De Beranger understand Fal- 
staff? Not a bit of it; therefore in that we have the 
better of him. 

But it would be a great error, and would destroy our 
critical pretension—to read an author’s character in his 
works, if we gave anything like an exclusive prominence 
to this aspect of Shakespeare. As he appeared to those 
around him, in some degree they knew that he was a 
cheerful, and humorous, and happy man; but of his 
higher gift they knew less than we. <A great painter of 
men must (as has been said) have a faculty of conversing, 
but he must also have a capacity for solitude. There is 
much of mankind that a man can only learn from him- 
self. Behind every man’s external life, which he leads in 
company, there is another which he leads alone, and 
which he carries with him apart. We see but one aspect 
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of our neighbour, as we see but one side of the moon; 
in either case there is also a dark half, which is unknown 
to us. We all come down to dinner, but each has a room 
to himself. And if we would study the internal lives of 
others, it seems essential that we should begin with our 
own. If we study this our datum, if we attain to see and 
feel how this influences and evolves itself in our social 
(and so to say) public life, then it is possible that we may 
find in the lives of others the same or analagous features ; 
and if we do not, then at least we may suspect that those 
who want them are deficient likewise in the latent and 
secret agencies which we know produce them in ourselves. 
The metaphysicians assert, that people originally picked 
up the idea of the existence of other people in this way. 
It is orthodox doctrine that a baby says: “I’ve got a 
mouth, mamma’s got a mouth: therefore I’m the same 
asmamma. I’ve got a nose, Papa’s got a nose, therefore 
Papa ’s the same as me.” But whether or not this in- 
genious idea really or not represents the actual process 
by which we originally obtain an acquaintance with the 
existence of minds analogous to our own, it gives un- 
questionably the process by which we obtain our notion 
of that part of those minds which they never exhibit con- 
sciously to others, and which only becomes predominant 
in secrecy and solitude and to themselves. Now that 
Shakespeare has this insight into the musing life of man, 
as well as into their social life, is easy to prove; as, for 
instance, from the following passage :— 
“ This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light ; 

What time the sh pherd, blowing of his nails 

Can neither call it perfect day nor night. 

Now sways it this way, like a mighty sea, 

Fore’d by the tide to combat with the wind; 

Now sways it that way, like the self-same sea 

Fore’d to retire by fury of the wind : 

Sometime, the flood prevails ; and then, the wind 

Now, one the better; then, another best ; 

Both tugging to be victors, breast to breast, 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered ; 

So is the equal poise of this fell war. 

Here on this molehill will I sit me down. 

To whom God will, there be the victory ! 
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For Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle; swearing both 
They prosper best of all when I am thence. 
Would I were dead! if God’s good will were so: 
For what is in this world but grief and woe? 

O God! methinks it were a happy life, 

To be no better than a homely swain : 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they run: 
How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live. 
When this is known, then to divide the time 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

So many hours must I take my rest ; 

So many hours must I contemplate ; 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere I shall shear the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, months, and years, 
Pass’d over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 


Ah, what a life were this! how sweet! how lovely ! 


Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 

To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery? 

O yes, it doth; a thousand-fold it doth. 

And to conelude,—the shepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted sleep under a fresh tree’s shade, 
All which secure and sweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands sparkling in a golden cup, 

His body couched in a curious bed, 

When care, mistrust, and treason wait on him.” 


* * x a -s 


A fool, a fool!—I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool;—a miserable world ;— 

As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 

Who laid him down and basked him in the sun, 
And railed on lady Fortune in good terms, 


! 
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In good set terms,—and yet a motley fool. 
‘Good-morrow, fool,’ quoth I: ‘No, sir,” quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune :’ 

And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

Aud looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Say Ss, very W isely, ‘It is ten o'clock : 

Thus may we see,’ quoth he, ‘how the world wags ; 

*T is but an hour ago since it was nine; ; 

And after an hour more, ’t will be eleven; 
And so, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale.’ When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission, 

An hour by his dial.” 


Purely, it is no slight versatility of mind and pliancy of 
fancy which could pass at will from scenes such as these 
to the ward of Eastcheap and the society which heard the 
chimes at midnight. It is one of the reasons of the rarity 
of great imaginative works that in very few cases is this 
capacity for musing solitude combined with that of ob- 
serving mankind. A certain constitutional though latent 
melancholy is essential to such a nature. And this was 
the exceptional characteristic which we alluded to in speak- 
ing of Shakespeare’s happy life. All through his works 
you feel you are reading the popular author, the success- 
ful man ; but through them all there is a certain tinge of 
musing sadness pervading, and, as it were, softening their 
gaiety. Not a trace can be found “eating cares” or 
narrow and mind-contracting toil, but everywhere there 
is, in addition to shrewd sagacity and buoyant wisdom, a 
refining element of chastening sensibility which prevents 
sagacity from being rough, and shrewdness from becoming 
cold. He had an eye for either sort of life :— 


**O Jet the hunted deer go weep, 
O let the hart undaunted play ; 
For some must laugh and some must weep, 
So runs the world away.” 


In another point also Shakespeare, as he was, must be 
carefully contrasted with the estimate that would be 
formed of him from such delineations as that of Falstaff, 
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and that was doubtless frequently y made by casual though 
only by casual frequenters of the Merm: ‘id. It has been 
said that the mind of Shakespeare contained within it the 
mind of Scott ; it remains to be observed that it contained 
also the mind of Keats. For, beside the delineation of hu- 
man life, and beside also the delineation of nature, there 
remains also for the poet a third subject—the delineation 
of fancies. Of course, these, be they what they may, are 
like to and were originally borrowed either from man or 
from nature—from one or from both together. We know 
but two things in the simple way of direct experience, 
and whatever else we know must be in some mode or 
manner compacted out of them. Yet “ books are a sub- 
stantial world, both pure and good,” and so are fancies 
too. In all countries men have devised to themselves a 
whole series of half-divine creations—mythologies Greek 
and Roman, fairies, angels ; beings who may be, for aught 
we know, but with whom, in the meantime, we can attain to 
no conversation. The most known of these mythologies 
are the Greek, and what is, we suppose, the second epoch 
of the Gothic, the fairies ; and it so happens that Shake- 
speare has dealt with them both and in a remarkable man- 
ner. We are not, indeed, of those critics who profess 
simple and unqualified admiration for the poem of ‘ Venus 
and Adonis.” It seems intrinsically, as we know it from 
external testimony to have been, a juvenile production, 
written when Shakespeare’s powers (for he was not one of 
the premature poets) might be well expected to be crude 
and unripened. Power is shown, and power of a remark- 
able kind; but it is not displayed in a manner that will 
please or does please the mass of men. In spite of the 
name of its author, the poem has never been popular— 
and surely this is sufficient. Nevertheless it is remarkable 
as a literary exercise, and as a treatment of a peculiarly 
fanciful, though in truth of an unpleasant subject. This 
class of poems differs from others in being laid, so far as 
their scene goes, in a perfectly unseen world. The type 
of such productions is “ Keats’s Endymion.” We mean 
that it is the type, not as giving the abstract perfection of 
this sort of art, but because it shows and embodies both 
its excellencies and defects in a very marked and promi- 
nent manner. In that poem there are no passions and 
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no actions, there is no heart and no life, but there is 
beauty, and that is meant to be enough, and to a reader 
of one-and-twenty it is enough and more. What are 
exploits or speeches? What is Cesar or Coriolanus ? 
What is a tragedy like Lear, or a real view of human life 
in any kind whatever, to people who do not know and do 
not care what human life is? In early youth it is, per- 
haps, not true that the passions, taken generally, are parti 

cularly violent, or that the imagination is im any remarkable 
degree powerful, but it is certain that the fancy (which 
though it be, in the last resort, but a weak stroke of the 
faculty, which, when it strikes hard, we call imagination, 
may yet for this purpose be looked on as distinct) is par- 
ticularly wakeful, and that the gentler species of passions 
are more absurd than they are afterwards; and the lite- 
rature of this period of human life runs naturally away 
from the real world; away from the less ideal portion of 
it, from stocks and stones, and aunts and uncles, and 
rests on mere half-embodicd sentiments, which in the 
hands of great poets assume a kind of semi-personality, and 
are, to the distinction between things and persons, “as 
moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” The 
“sonnets” of Shakespeare belong exactly to the same 
school of poetry. They are not the sort of verses to take 
any particular hold upon the mind permanently and for 
ever, but at a certain period they take too much. Fora 
young man to read in the spring of the year among green 
fields and in gentle air, they are the ideal. As Ist of 
April poetry they are perfect. 

The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” is of another order. 
If the question were to be decided by “ Venus and Adonis,” 
in spite of the unmeasured panegyrics of many writers, 
the present writer would be compelled by rigid equity to 
hold, that as a poet of mere fancy Shakespeare was much in- 
ferior tothe late Mr. Keats and even to meaner men. And 
if the matter had rested there, we should have been pre- 
pared with some refined reasonings to show that it was un- 
likely that a poet with so much hold on reality, in life and 
nature, both in solitude and in society, should have also 
a similar command over wareality ; should possess a com- 
mand not only of flesh and blood, but of the imaginary 
entities which the self-inworking fancy brings forth—im- 
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palpable conceptions of mere mind: guedam simulacra 
miris pallentia modis, thin ideas, which come we know 
not whence, and are given us we know not why. But, un- 
fortunately for this ingenious if not profound suggestion, 
Shakespeare in fact possessed the very faculty which it 
tends to prove that he would not possess. He could paint 
Poins and Falstaff, but he excelled also in fairy legends. 
He had such 
** Seething brains ; 
Such shaping fantasies as apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends.”’ 


As, for example, the idea of Puck, or Queen Mab, of 
Ariel, or such a passage as the following :— 

** Puck. How now, spirit ! 

Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moones sphere ; 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbs upon the green : 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dew-drops here, 

And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits, Ill be gone ; 
Our queen and all our elves come here anon. 

Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to-night ; 
Take heed, the queen come not within his sight. 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 

Because that she, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy, stolen from an Indian king ; 

She never had so sweet a changeling : 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild : 
But she, perforce, withholds the loved boy, 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen. 
But they do square; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn-cups, and hide them there. 


whither wander you ? 
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Fai. Kither I mistake your shape and making quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Call’d Robin Good-fellow: are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk; and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breathless housewife churn ; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barw ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 

Puck, Thou speak’st aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 
And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her wither’d dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me ; 
Then slip I from beneath, down topples she, 
And tailor cries, and falls into a cough ; 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe ; 
And waxen in their mirth, and neeze and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there.— 
But room, Fairy, here comes Oberon. 
Fai. And here my mistress :—’ Would that he were gone !”’ 


These lines are, as it were, the /ocus classicus of fairy lite- 
rature, and, like the conception of the ghost in Hamlet, 
derives much additional force from the tact that the au- 
dience, before whom it was to be acted, as well as the 
poet himself, undoubtingly believed in the existence of 
such beings. Why should we suppose Shakespeare supe- 
rior to all his countrymen and all his age? Witcheraft and 
its legends, ghosts and their legends, fairies and their 
legends—such were the foibles of our ancestors. Anyhow, 
the spirit-world lies above us and around us. No Act of 
Parliament may abolish it, and how and where it in- 
fluences our common life, we cannot prove or discern. To 
each age be its own strength, and also its own weakness. 
Superstition was possibly the weak point of other times— 
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our foible is Mesmerism ;—is it to be proved that we have 
gained much ? 

Can it be made out what were Shakespeare’s political 
views? We think it certainly can, and that without diffi- 
culty. From the English historical plays it distinctly 
appears that he accepted, like everybody else, the Consti- 
tution of his country. His lot was not cast in an age of 
political controversy, nor of reform. What was, was of old. 
The Wars of the Roses (which, after all, are best described in 
Shakespeare, who, likewise, is the only writer that makes 
the genealogies intelligible) had made it very evident how 
much room there was for the evils incident to an heredit- 
ary monarchy, for instance, those of a controverted suc- 
cession, and the evils incident to an aristocracy, as want of 
public spirit and audacious selfishaess, to arise and con- 
tinue within the realm of England. Yet they had not re- 
pelled, and had barely disconcerted our conservative an- 
cestors. They had not become Jacobins; they did not 
concur—and history, except in Shakespeare, hardly does 
justice to them—in Jack Cade’s notion that the laws 
should come out of his mouth, or that the commonwealth 
was to be reformed by interlocutors in this scene. 


“Geo. 1 tell thee, Jack Cade, the clothier means to dress the 
Commonwealth, and turn it, and set a new nap on it. 

John. So he had need, for ’tis very threadbare. Well, I say it 
was never a merry world in England since gentlemen came up. 

Geo. O miserable age! Virtue is not regarded in handycrafts- 
men. 

John. The nobility think scorn to go in leathern aprons. 

Geo. Nay more: the king’s council are no true workmen. 

John. True; and yet it is said, labour in thy vocation ; which is 
as much as to say, as let the magistrates be labouring men, and 
therefore we should be magistrates. 

Geo. Thou hast hit it, for there is no better sign of a brave 
mind than a hard hand. 

John. 1 see them! I see them!” 


The English people did see them, and know them, 
and therefore have rejected them. An audience which, 
bond fide, entered into the merit of this scene, would never 
believe in universal nor even in household suffrage. They 
would know that there is such a thing as nonsense, and 
when aman has once attained to that deep conception, 
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you may be sure of him ever after. And though it would 
be absurd to say re Shakespeare originated this idea, or 
that the disbelief in simple democracy is owing to his 
teaching or sugge stions, yet it may, nevertheless, be truly 
said, that he shared in the pec uliar iknow ledge of men, and 
also possessed the peculiar constitution of mind which en- 
genders this effect. The author of Coriolanus never be- 
heved in a mob, and did something towards preventing 
anybody else from doing so. But we hold that this ob- 
vious idea was not exactly the strongest in Shakespeare’s 
mind. Wethink he had two others stronger, or as strong. 
First, the feeling of loyalty to the ancient polity of this 
country—not because it was good, but because it existed. 
In his time, people no more thought of the origin of 
the monarchy than they did of the origin of the Mendip 
Hills. The one had always been there, and so had the 


other. God (such was the common notion) had made 
both, and one as much asthe other. There was nothing to 
choose between them. And everywhere, in that age—to a 


very considerable extent it is so still—the common modes 
of political speech assumed the existence of certain utterly 
national institutions, and would have been worthless and 
nonsensical except on that assumption. This national 
habit appears as it ought to appear in our national drama- 
tist. Mr. Maurice tells us that the Thirty-Nine Articles 
are “forms of thought ;” inevitable conditions of the re- 
ligious understanding ; in polities, “ kings, lords, and com- 
mons” are, no doubt, “forms of thought,” to the great 
majority of Englishmen; in these, they live, and beyond 
these, they never move. You can’t reason on the re- 
moval (such is the notion) of the English Channel, nor 
St. George’s Channel, nor can you of the English Consti- 
tution in like manner. It is to most of us, and to the 
happiest of us, a thing immutable, and such, no doubt, 
it was to Shakespeare, which, if any one would have 
proved, let him refer at random to any page of the his- 
torical English plays. 

The second peculiar tenet which we ascribe to his po- 
litical creed is a disbelief in the middle classes. We fear 
he had no opinion of traders. In this age, we know, it is 
held that the keeping of a shop is equivale nt to a political 
education. Occasionally, in country villages, where the 
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trader sells everything, he is thought to know nothing, 
and has no vote; but in a town where he is a householder 
(as, indeed, he is in the country), and sells only one 
thing—there we assume that he knows everything. And 
this assumption is in the opinion of able observers accu- 
rately confirmed by the fact. Sir Walter Scott, for ex- 
ample, used to relate, that when, after a trip to London, 
he returned to Tweedside, he always found that the people 
in that district knew more of politics than the Cabinet 
Ministry. And so it is with the mercantile community 
in modern times. If you are a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it is possible that you may be acquainted with 
finance; but if you sell Figs it is certain that you will. 
Now, it is certain that we nowhere find this laid down in 
Shakespeare. On the contrary, you will generally find 
that when a “citizen” is mentioned, he generally does 
or says something absurd. Shakespeare had certainly a 
clear perception that it is possible to bribe a class as well 
as an individual, and that personal obscurity is but an in- 
secure guarantee for political disinterestedness. 
“* Moreover, be hath left vou all his walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards 

On this side Tyber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs forever: common pleasures, 

To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Ceesar! when comes such another?” 


He everywhere speaks in praise of a tempered and ordered 
and qualified polity, in which the pecuniary classes have a 
certain influence, but no more, and shows in every page 
a keen sensibility to the large views, and high-souled 
energies, the gentle refinements and disinterested desires 
in which those classes are likely to be especially deficient. 
He is particularly the poet of personal nobility, though, 
throughout his writings, there is a sense of freedom ;_ nor 
is it accidental that this description might stand for that 
of Milton also, and it is by far the most important point 
which their tenets have in common; indeed, we might 
well expect our two poets to combine the appreciation of a 
rude and generous liberty, with that of a delicate and re- 
fined nobleness, since it is the union of these two elements 
that characterises our society and their experience. 
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There are two things—good-tempered sense and ill- 
tempered sense. In our remarks on the character of 
Falstaff, we hope we have made it very clear, that Shake- 
speare had the former; we think it nearly as certain that 
he possessed the latter also. An instance of this might 
be taken from that contempt for the perspicacity of the 
bourgeoisie which we have just been mentioning. It is 
within the limits of what may be called malevolent 
sense, to take extreme and habitual pleasure in remark- 
ing the foolish opinions, the narrow notions, and fallacious 
deductions which seem to cling to the pompous and 
prosperous man of business. Ask him his opinion of 
the currency question, and he puts “ bill” and “ bullion ” 
together in a sentence, and he does not seem to care 
what he puts between them. But a more proper instance 
of (what has an odd sound, but a true meaning) the 
malevolence of Shakespeare is to be found in the play 
of ‘ Measure for Measure.” We agree with Hazlitt, 
that this play seems to be written, perhaps more than 
any other, con amore, and with a relish, which seems, too, 
to be the reason why, notwithstanding the unpleasant 
nature of its plot, and the absence of any very attractive 
character, it is yet one of the plays which take hold on 
the mind most easily and most powerfully. Now the 
entire character of Angelo, which is the expressive feature 
of the piece, is nothing but a successful embodiment 
of the pleasure, the malevolent pleasure, which a warm- 
blooded and expansive man takes in watching the rare, the 
dangerous and, so to speak, inanimate excesses of the 
constrained and cold-blooded. One seems to see Shake- 
speare, with his bright eyes and his large lips and buoyant 
face, watching with a pleasant excitement the excesses of 
his thin-lipped and calculating creation, as though they 
were the excesses of a real person. It is the complete 
picture of a natural hypocrite, who does not consciously 
disguise strong passions, but whose passions seem of their 
own accord to have disguised themselves and retreated into 
the recesses of the character, but only recur yet more 
dangerously when their proper period is expired, ‘when the 
will is cheated into security by their abse nce, and the world 
(and, it may be, the ‘judicious person’ himself) is im- 
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pressed with a sure reliance in his chilling and remarkable 
rectitude. 

It has, we believe, been doubted whether Shakespeare 
was a man much conversant with the intimate society of 
women. Of course no one denies that he possessed a 
great knowledge of them—a capital acquaintance with 
their excellencies, faults, and foibles; but it has been 
thought that this was the result rather of imagination 
than of society, of creative fancy rather than of perceptive 
experience. Now that Shakespeare possessed, amoung 
other singular qualities, a remarkable imaginative know- 
ledge of women, is quite certain, for he was acquainted 
with the soliloquies of women, which it is quite certain no 
man would hear, since, as it appears to us, a woman, just 
like a man, must be alone in order to speak a soliloquy. 
After the greatest possible intimacy and experience, it 
must still be imagination, or fancy at least, which tells any 
man what a woman thinks of herself and to herself. 
There will still—get as near the limits of confidence or 
observation as you can—be still some space which must be 
filled up from other means. Men can only divine the 
truth—for we cannot hope to see it—and, as is said, a 
woman would be hateful who told it, since reserve is of 
the essence of its charm. Seeing, therefore, that Shake- 
speare had done what necessarily and certainly must be 
done without experience, we were in some doubt whether 
he might not have dispensed with it altogether. We fell 
back, however, on a consequence of our general propo- 
sition, and were about to maintain that since the de- 
lineations of women in Shakespeare were admitted to be 
first rate, it should follow, that at least there was a fair 
presumption that no means or aid had been wanting to 
their production, and that consequently we ought, in the 
absence of distinct evidence, to assume that personal inti- 
macy as well as solitary imagination had been concerned 
in their production. And we were about to cite the 

‘ questions about Octavia,” which Lord Byron, who seems 
to have had the means of knowing, declared to be “ women 
all over.” As we observed formerly, in case of field-sports, 
no man would know how a hare would run, unless he 
had been after a hare; so no man could know what 
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opinion of a wife of “ holy, cold, and still conversation,” 
would be entertained by a princess of the Cleopatra sort, 
except by personal acquaintance. 


** What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e’er thou look’dst on majesty ? 
Mess. She creeps : 
Her motion and her station are as one: 
She shows a body rather than a life; 
A statue, than a breather. 
Cleo. Is this certain ? 
Mess. Or I have no observance. 
Char. Three in Egypt 
Cannot make better note. 
Cleo. He ’s very knowing, 
I do perceive ’t :—there is nothing in her yet -— 
The fellow has good judgment.” 


Pondering in a recluse solitude, we conjectured that 
this was experienced. But all doubt was removed and 
all conjecture set to rest, by the coming in of an ably- 
dressed friend from the external world, who was so kind 
as to tell us that the language of Shakespeare’s women 
was essentially female language ; that there were certain 
points and peculiarities in the English of cultivated 
English women, which made it a language of itself, which 
must be heard familiarly in order to be known. And he 
added, “except a greater use of words of Latin deriva- 
tion, as was natural in an age when ladies received a 
learned education, a few words not now proper, a few 
conceits that were the fashion of the time, and there is the 
very same English in the women’s speeches in Shake- 
speare.” He quoted— 


“ Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 
’T is but a peevish boy :—yet he talks well ;— 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth :—not very pretty :— 
But, sure, he’s proud; and yet his pride becomes him; 
He ‘ll make a proper man: The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
He is not tall; yet for his years he’s tall: 
His leg is but so so: and yet ‘tis well. 
Curistian Teacuer.—No. 61. H H 
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There was a pretty redness in his lip ; 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mix’d in his cheek ; ’t was just the difference 
Betwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 
There be some women, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In parcels as T did, would have gone near 

To fallin love with him: but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 

I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 

He said, my eyes were black, and my hair black, 
And, now I am remember’d, scorn’d at me: 

[ marvel, why I answer’d not again : 

But that ’s all one ;” 


and the passage of Perditas cited before about the daffo- 
dils :— 
“that take 
The winds of March with Beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ;” 


and said that these were conclusive. We have not, how- 
ever, ourselves at any time heard young ladies converse 
in that manner. 

Perhaps it is in his power of delineating women, that 
Shakespeare contrasts most strikingly with the greatest 
master of the art of dialogue in antiquity—we mean Plato. 
It will, no doubt, be said that the delineation of women did 
not fall within Plato’s plan; that men’s life was in that 
age so separate and predominant that it could be deline- 
ated by itself and apart ; and, no doubt, these remarks are 
very true. But what led Plato to form that plan? What 
led him to select that peculiar argumentative aspect of 
life, in which the masculine element is in so high a degree 
superior? We believe that he did it because he felt that 
he could paint that kind of scene much better than he 
could paint any other. Ifa person will consider the sort 
of conversation that was held in the cool summer morning, 
when Socrates was knocked up early to talk definitions 
and philosophy with Protagoras, he will feel, not only that 
women would fancy such dialogues to be certainly stupid, 
and very possibly to be without meaning, but also that 
the side of character which is there presented, is one from 
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which not only the feminine but even the epicene element 
is nearly if not perfectly excluded. It is the intellect sur- 
veying and delineating intellectual characteristics. We 
have a dialogue of thinking faculties; the character of 
every man is delineated by showing us, not his mode of 
action or feeling, but his mode of thinking alone and by 
itself. The pure mind, purged of all passion and affection, 
strives to view and describe others in like manner; and the 
singularity is, that the likenesses so taken are so good,— 
that the accurate copying of the merely intellectual effects 
and indications of character gives so true and so firm an im- 
pression of the whole character,—that a daguerreotype of 
the mind should even seem to be a delineation of the life. 
But though, in the hand of a consummate artist, such a 
way of representation may in some sense succeed in the 
case of men, it would certainly seem sure to fail in the 
case of women. The mere intellect of a woman is a mere 
nothing. It originates nothing, it transmits nothing, it 
retains nothing; it has little life of its own, and, there- 
fore, it can hardly be expected to attain any vigour. Of 
the lofty Platonic world of ideas, which the soul in the old 
doctrine was to arrive at by pure and continuous reasoning, 
women were never expected to know anything. Plato 
(though Mr. Grote denies that he was a practical man) 
was much too practical for that ; he reserved his teaching 
for people whose belief was regulated and induced in some 

measure by abstract investigations; who had an interest 
in the pure and (as it were) geometrical truth itself; 
who had an intellectual character (apart from and acces- 
sory to their other character) capable of being viewed as a 
large and substantial existence. We may see in Shake- 
speare’s heroines how little interest Imogen or Juliet 
would have taken in the conversation of Gorgias. In fact 
it might almost look as if Shakespeare, of set purpose, put 
aside his intellectual abstractedness, and based himself 
entirely on the common world of earth and clay. There 
is a little tendency, perhaps, to that kind of art in the 
minor Poems, but nothing can be much less so than the 
plays. He knew that it would not answer at the Globe, 
and had, no doubt, most pleasure in pouring out his own 
soul; in painting creatures who were, like himself, of flesh 
and blood ; in giving not the cold essence of the abstracted 
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intellect, but the fresh, strong, relishing compound of the 
entire life. 

On few subjects has more nonsense been written than 
on the learning of Shakespeare. In former times, the es- 
tablished tenet was, that he was acquainted with the entire 
range of the Greek and Latin classics, and familiarly re- 
sorted to Sophocles and schylus as guides and models. 
This creed reposed not so much on any painful or elabo- 
rate criticism of Shakespeare’s plays, as on one of the 
a priori assumptions permitted to the indolence of the 
wise old world; since it was then considered clear, by all 
critics, that no one could write good English who could 
not also write good Latin. The questioning scepticism of 
a later age, in process of time, rejected this axiom, and re- 
futed with contempuous facility the slight attempt which 
had been made to verify it from the evidence of the plays 
themselves. But the new school, not content with show- 
ing that Shakespeare was no formed or elaborate scholar, 
propounded the idea that he was quite ignorant, just as 
Mr. Croker demonstrates, as he says, that Napoleon Bo- 
naparte could scarcely write or read. The answer is, that 
Shakespeare, as was formerly observed, wrote his plays, 
and that those plays show not only a very powerful, but 
also a very cultivated mind. A hard student Shakespeare 
was not, yet he was doubtless a happy and pleased reader 
of interesting books. He was a natural reader; when a 
book was dull, he put it down, when it looked fascinating, 
he took it up, and the consequence is, that he remembered 
and mastered what he read. Lively books read with lively 
interest, leave strong and living recollections; the in- 
structors, no doubt, say that they ought not to do so, 
and inculcate the necessity of dry reading. Yet the good 
sense of a busy public has practically discovered that 
what is read easily is recollected easily, and what is read 
with difficulty is remembered with more. It is certain 
that Shakespeare read the novels of his time, for he has 
founded on them the stories of his plays ; he read Plutarch, 
for the living words of that accomplished narrator still 
breathe and live in the noble dialogue of the “ proud Ro- 
man ” plays; and Montaigne too is remarkabie as the only 
philosopher that Shakespeare can be proved to have read, 
in some degree, perhaps, because, in spite of the increasing 
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recurrence of the perpetual Plutarch, he is one of the least 
dull. On the other hand, it may be doubted if Shake- 
speare would have perused his commentators. Certainly, 
he would have never read a page of this review, and we go 
so far as to doubt whether he would have been pleased 
with the admirable discourses of M. Guizot, which we our- 
selves, though ardent admirers of his style and ideas, still 
find it a little difficult to read—and what would he have 
thought of the following speculations of an anonymous in- 
dividual, whose notes have been recently published in a 
fine octavo by Mr. Collier, and, according to the periodical 
essayists, “ contribute valuable suggestions to the illustra- 
tion of the immortal bard ? ” 


“Tue Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 
“Actl. Scene I. 
«““P, 92. The reading of the subsequent line has hitherto been, 
‘°T is true; for you are over boots in love;”’ 
but the manuscript corrector of the Folio, 1632, has changed it to 
**T is true; dut you are over boots in love,’ 
which seems more consistent with the course of the dialogue; for 
Proteus, remarking that Leander had been “ more than over shoes 
in love” with Hero, Valentine answers, that Proteus was even more 
deeply in love than Leander. Proteus observes of the fable of 
Hero and Leander— 
‘That ’s a deep story of a deeper love, 
For he was more than over shoes in love.’ 
Valentine retorts— 
‘°Tis true Jdu¢ you are over boots in love.’ 
For instead of du¢ was perhaps caught by the compositor from the 
preceding line.” 

It is difficult to fancy Shakespeare perusing a volume 
of such annotations, though we allow that we admire them 
ourselves. As to the controversy on his school learning, 
we have only to say, that though the alleged imitations of 
the Greek tragedians seem to us mere nonsense, yet there 
is clear evidence that Shakespeare received the ordinary 
grammar school education of his time, and that, like most 
Englishmen of every generation, he had derived from the 
pain and suffering of several years, not exactly an acquaint- 
ance with Greek or Latin, but, on the whole, a confident 
conviction that there are such languages. 
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Another controversy has been raised as to whether 
Shakespeare was religious. In the old editions it is 
commonly: enough laid down, that, when writing his 
plays, he had no desire to fill the Globe Theatre, but 
that his intentions were of the following description. 
“In this play,” Cymbeline, ‘‘ Shakespeare has strongly 
depicted the frailties of our nature, and the effect of 
vicious passions on the human mind. In the fate of the 
Queen we behold the worst of perfidy justly sacrificed by 
the arts she had, with unnatural ambition, prepared for 
others; and in reviewing her death and that of Cloten, 
we may easily call to mind the words of Scripture, &c.” 
And of King Lear it is observed, with great confidence, 
that Shakespeare, “no doubt, intended to mark particu- 
larly the afflicting character of children’s ingratitude to 
their parents, and the conduct of Goneril and Regan to 
each other, especially in the former’s poisoning the latter, 
and laying hands on herself, we are taught that those 
who want gratitude towards their parents (who gave them 
their being, fed them, nurtured them to man’s estate) 
will not scruple to commit more barbarous crimes, and 
easily to forget that, by destroying their body, they de- 
stroy their soul also.” And Dr. Ulrici, a very learned 
and illegible writer, has discovered that in every one of 
his plays Shakespeare had in view the inculcation of the 
peculiar sentiments and doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion, and considers the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” to 
be a specimen of the lay or amateur sermon. This is 
what Dr. Ulrici thinks of Shakespeare; but what would 
Shakespeare have thought of Dr. Ulrici? For our own 
parts we are inclined to believe, that, notwithstanding 
what is said to the contrary, after all, Germans are Ger- 
mans, and that the saying before cited, “ Via good man 
dull,” is nearly the remark which the learned professor 
would have received from the poet to whom his very care- 
ful treatise is devoted. And yet, without further prying 
into the Teutonie mysteries, a gentleman of missionary 
aptitudes might be tempted to remark, that in many 
points Shakespeare is qualified to administer a rebuke to 
people of the prevalent religion. Meeting an Evangelical 
is like striking the corner of a wall. He is possessed of a 
firm and rigid persuasion that you must leave off this and 
that, stop, cry, be anxious, be advised, and, above all 
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things, refrain from doing what you like, for it is certain, 
that nothing is so bad for one as that. And in quite 
another quarter of the religious hemisphere, we occasion- 
ally encounter gentlemen, who have most likely studied 
at the feet of Dr. Ulrici, or at least of an equivalent 
Gamaliel, and who, when we, or such as we, speaking 
the language of mortality, remark of a pleasing friend, 
“Nice fellow, so and so! Good fellow as ever lived! ” 
replies sternly, upon an unsuspecting reviewer, with — 
“ Sir, is he an earnest man?” To which, in some cases, 
we are unable to return a decent or satisfactory answer. 
Yet Shakespeare, differing, in that respect at least, from 
Mr. Carlyle, had, we suspect, an objection to grim people, 
and we fear would have liked the society of Mercutio 
better than that of a dreary divine, and preferred Ophelia 
or that Juliet to a female philanthropist of sinewy aspect. 
And, seriously, if this world is not all evil, he who has 
understood and painted it best must probably have some 
good. If the underlying and almighty essence of this 
world be good, then is it likely that the writer who most 
deeply approached to that essence, will be himself good. 
There is a religion of week-days as well as of Sundays, 
of “ cakes and ale,” as well as of pews and altar cloths. 
This England lay before Shakespeare as it lies before us 
all, with its green fields, and its long hedgerows, and its 
many trees, and its great towns, and its endless hamlets, 
and its motley society, and its long history, and its bold 
exploits, and its gathering power; and he saw that they 
were good. ‘To him, perhaps, more than to any one else, 
has it been given to see, that they were a great unity, a 
great religious object ; that, if you could only descend to 
the inner life, to the deep things, to the secret principles 
of its noble vigour, to the essence of character, to what 
we know of Hamlet, and seem to fancy of Ophelia, we 
might, so far as we are capable of so doing, understand 
the nature which God has made. Let us, then, think of 
him, not as a teacher of dry dogmas, or a sayer of hard 
sayings, but as 
‘A priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world ”— 


a teacher of the hearts of men and women; one from 
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whom may be learned something of that inmost principle 
that ever modulates 
** with murmurs of the air, 
And motions of the forests and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day and the deep heart of man.” 


We must pause, lest our readers reject us, as the Bishop 
of Durham did the poor curate, because he was “ mystical 
and confused.” 

Yet it must be allowed that Shakespeare was worldly, 
and the proof of it is, that he succeeded in the world. 
Possibly this is the point on which we are most richly 
indebted to tradition. We see generally indeed in Shake- 
speare’s works the popular author, the successful dra- 
matist ; there is a life and play in his writings rarely 
to be found, except in those who have had habitual 
good luck, and who, by the tact of experience, feel the 
minds of their readers at every word, like a good rider 
feels the mouth of his horse. But it would have been 
difficult quite to make out whether the profits so accruing 
had been profitably invested—whether the genius to create 
such illusion was accompanied with the care and judg- 
ment necessary to put out their proceeds properly in actual 
life. All we could have said would have been, that there 
was a general impression of entire calmness and equa- 
bility in his principal works, which is rarely to be found 
where there is much pain, which usually makes gaps in 
the work and dislocates the balance of the mind. But 
happily here, and here almost alone, we are on sure his- 
torical ground. The reverential nature of the English 
mind has carefully preserved what they thought the great 
excellence of their poet—that he made a_ fortune. * 
It is certain that Shakespeare was proprietor of the Globe 
Theatre—that he made money there and invested the same 


* The only antiquarian thing which can be fairly called an anecdote of 
Shakespeare is, that Mrs. Alleyne, a shrewd woman in those times, and 
married to Mr. Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich Hospital, was one day, in the 
absence of her husband, applied to on some matter by a player who gave a 
reference to Mr. Hemmings (the “ notorious” Mr. Hemmings the commen- 
tators say) and to Mr. Shakespeare of the Globe, and that the latter, when 
referred to, said, ‘* Yes, certainly, he knew him, and he was a rascal and good- 
for-nothing.” The proper speech of a substantial man, such as it is worth 
while to give a reference to. 
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in land at Stratford-on-the-Avon, and probably no cir- 
cumstance in his life ever gave him so much pleasure. It 
was a great thing that he, the son of the wool-comber, the 
poacher, the good-for-nothing, the vagabond (for so we 
fear the phrase went in Shakespeare’s youth), should re- 
turn upon the old scene a substantial man, a person of 
capital, a freeholder, a gentleman to be respected, and 
over whom evev a burgess could not affect the least su- 
periority. The great pleasure in life is doing what 
people say you cannot do. Why did Mr. Disraeli take 
the duties of the Exchequer with so much relish? Be- 
sause people said he was a novelist, an ad captandum man, 
and, monstrum horrendum! a Jew, that could not add up. 
No doubt it pleased his inmost soul to do the work 
of the red-tape people better than those who could 
do nothing else. And so with Shakespeare ; it pleased 
him to be respected by those whom he had respected with 
boyish reverence, but who had rejected the imaginative 
man—on their own ground and in their own subject, by 
the only title which they would regard—in a word, as a 
monied man. We seem to see him eyeing the burgesses 
with good-humoured fellowship and genial (though sup- 
pressed and half unconscious) contempt, drawing out 
their old stories, and acquiescing in their foolish notions, 
with everything in his head and easy sayings upon his 
tongue,—a full mind and a deep dark eye, that played 
upon an easy scene—now in fanciful solitude, now, in cheer- 
ful society ; now occupied with deep thoughts, now and 
equally so, with trivial recreations, forgetting the drama- 
tist in the man of substance, and the poet in the happy 
companion ; beloved and even respected, with a hope for 
every one and a smile for all. 

We have now done. We know that we have made 
little of a great subject, but we have done our best ; and 
as for our not having said anything new or original, we 
know that this is unnecessary, for if we only printed un- 
anticipated speculations, how small would be the size of 
this periodical, and at what large intervals would it not 
come forth among mankind! 
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